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"oer my approach to a very ambitious subject by 
defining history as the record and interpretation of the 
life of humanity. For thousands of years men have thought 
and written about the past, but it is only in very recent 
times that we have begun to comprehend it. For this 
understanding three factors or conditions were essential— 
the concept of evolution, the critical method, and the birth 
of anthropology. 

In his massive work, Die Entstehung des Historismus, Meinecke 
has described the coming of the historical sense in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Its essence was the 
substitution of a particularizing for a generalizing vision of 
human experience. This in no way involves the abandon- 
ment of the search for laws or tendencies, but it demands the 
fullest recognition of the temporal, regional, individual factor. 
It challenges the doctrine that man has remained essentially 
the same in all times and places. That belief ignored the 
profound transformations of the mind and soul of com- 
munities despite the continuity of fundamental instincts. 
It was the doctrine of Natural Law, derived from the classical 
world, which emphasized the stability of human nature and 
above all the normative influence ofreason. This conviction, 
like a pole star amid the tempests of world history, afforded a 
lead and a support. This timeless reason, it was felt, was the 
tribunal before which individual and social systems, institu- 
tions, and ideologies should be brought. The eighteenth 
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century, the seculum rationalisticum, witnessed its widest 
acceptance and the beginning of its decline. For as history 
began to be more carefully studied, it appeared that reason, 
like every other aspect of life, was not static but was itself the 
ever-changing product of evolution. The judge, delivering 
verdicts in accordance with a fixed code, gave way to the 
interpreter of experience in all its infinite variety. This 
attitude, which the Germans call Historismus, is no spineless 
relativism. It merely recognizes the spontaneity and flexi- 
bility which we find in the recorded life of mankind. 

The nature of the change may be illustrated by two well- 
known historical works of the eighteenth century. Voltaire’s 
Essai sur les Meurs was rooted in the doctrine of the timeless 
raison universelle. For the Christian concept of history as the 
struggle between good and evil he substituted the idea of a 
struggle between reason and unreason. Its dominant pur- 
pose was to harness history to the service of the Aufkldarung, of 
which he was the High Priest. We enter another world with 
Justus Méser, the pioneer of Historismus, the official and 
historian of the Prince Bishopric of Osnabriick, the reforming 
conservative who reverenced ancient institutions as the 
embodiment of the character and needs of the community. 
While Voltaire and Montesquieu, Gibbon and Hume shook 
their heads over the might of the irrational in history, Méser 
welcomed it with open arms. He saw man in his totality, 
saluted feeling as the peer of thinking, and revelled in 
survivals. In Meinecke’s illuminating phrase he loved the 
antique as a man loves the garden where he played as a 
child. His little state became for him the microcosm of 
history. States, he believed, were as different as individuals, 
and should equally fulfil the law of their being. Our 
ancestors, he declared in a pregnant phrase, were not fools. 
His line of thought was followed up by Herder, Jakob Grimm, 
and the leaders of the Romantic movement, who rejected the 
cool intellectualism of the age of reason and saluted the 
manifold creations of the folk-soul. The duty of the historian 
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was less to praise or blame by the standard of his age than to 
reconstruct the life, the atmosphere, the values of a given 
community and period. 

Next in importance to the concept of evolution is the 
application of critical methods. Historical science as we 
know it was born a little more than a century ago. There 
had been pioneers such as Mabillon, the greatest of the 
French Benedictines, who started the expert analysis of 
medieval documents, and Wolf, whose Prolegomena to Homer 
was the first outstanding achievement in the study of classical 
texts. But it was at the University of Berlin, founded shortly 
after the catastrophe of Jena, that the greatest scholars of 
Germany gathered to inaugurate a new era. Niebuhr 
delivered the lectures which were ultimately worked up 
into the first critical history of the Roman Republic; Boeckh 
analysed the social life and economic organization of ancient 
Athens; Eichhorn published the first authoritative survey 
of the development of German institutions; Savigny intro- 
duced into the study of law the idea of natural growth. 
Above all Ranke, the greatest of professional historians, 
published in 1824 a study of the sources on which he based 
his first book on the Latin and Teutonic nations at the end 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 
“‘ My task,” he declared, “‘ is to relate just how things were 
(wie es eigentlich gewesen ist).”’ It sounds commonplace 
enough, but the application of his method inaugurated a 
new era. He described events, so far as any human being 
ofa later time can describe them, as they actually happened. 
The first task was to estimate the value of his authorities. 
His critical discussion of Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and other 
chroniclers of the age, remains a model for students. He 
dethroned the memoir, which had imposed on amateurs like 
Carlyle, and put in its place the reports of diplomatic 
representatives, the records of meetings and councils, 
— memoranda and correspondence of statesmen and 

ers. 
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The third essential preliminary to fruitful thinking about 
history was the visualization of prehistoric times, the adjust- 
ment of the few thousand years we know to the infinite 
spaces of time of which no written records exist. No intelligent 
conception of human evolution was possible so long as it was 
believed that the world was created four thousand years 
before Christ. The legend of creation had to disappear 
before we could conceive the slow emergence of civilizations 
or realize our debt to the pioneers who laid the foundations 
on which it rests. A hundred years ago primitive man was 
unknown, the science of anthropology unborn. It was only 
in the second half of the nineteenth century that the dim 
outlines began to take shape. The discovery of human 
remains in the valley of the Somme, of the drawings of 
animals in the caves of Spain and Southern France, of the 
infinitely more remote types dug up in Java and China, 
taking us back perhaps a million years, has given us a yard- 
stick, a perspective that the most learned scholars of earlier 
generations never possessed. We can only begin to under- 
stand the history of customs, law, institutions, society, 
religion, when we visualize the slow process by which homo 
sapiens broke away from the limitations of his animal ancestry 
and set out on the human adventure. History and pre- 
history form a single unbroken story. The honoured name 
of Tylor, the first great anthropologist, cannot be omitted in 
any survey of the bases of historical interpretation. 

The urge to explain the experiences of mankind is as 
strong as the urge to record them, but there is no master- 
key to unlock the meaning of an infinitely complicated 
drama. All we can do is to approach the problem from 
different angles, stressing this or that interpretation according 
to our taste. There is no philosophy of history: there are only 
philosophies of history. We gaze at the panorama through 
the spectacles of our own time. No one has reminded us so 
forcibly as Croce that every generation makes its own picture 
and its own interpretation of the past. Equally there is no 
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science of history: there is only the study of history in a 
scientific spirit. Do not let us conclude, however, that 
because we cannot understand everything we cannot explain 
anything. Some of the strongest brains, some of the greatest 
scholars, have devoted themselves to the task. Their labours 
are not in vain. Let us glance at some of their guesses— 
theological, rationalist, economic, racial, geographical, bio- 
logical. 

We begin with the simplest explanation, which was 
generally accepted by Christendom till the secularization 
of thought in the eighteenth century. God had made the 
world, had created man, had sent His Son for the redemption 
of our sins. The Roman Catholic Church was a divine 
institution to which mankind could confidently turn for 
guidance and help. It was from this point of view that 
Bossuet wrote his famous Discours sur (histoire universelle for 
the son of Louis XIV, whose education was committed to 
his charge. In stately prose the eloquent Bishop surveys 
the rise and fall of the Oriental monarchies, and leads us on 
to the predestined goal in the foundation of the Roman 
Church. History becomes a mere function of theology. 
The whole scheme is of an engaging simplicity—God per- 
forming His work in His own masterly way. Everything 
fits neatly into its place in the realization of the divine plan. 
Such a naive interpretation was only possible to one who 
thought that history was a matter of a few thousand years, 
and complacently exalted his own communion above every 
other institution. The illusion of finality is stamped across 
his pages. 

A second and widely different school was just as sure it 
was on the right track as the theologians themselves. The 
Aufkldrung, as we call the dominant philosophy of the 
eighteenth century, felt boundless confidence in the capacity 
of the human brain. Reason was like the sun driving away 
the dark clouds of ignorance and superstition as it rises high 
in the heavens. It was the working hypothesis of the leading 
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thinkers of Western Europe from the close of the theological 
era in the second half of the seventeenth century till the birth 
of the Romantic Movement a hundred years later. Voltaire 
was a theist as well as a rationalist, but his rationalism was 
his guiding star. No one ever believed more wholeheartedly 
in the power of reason than Condorcet, whose Esquisse du 
Progrés de l’ Esprit Humain, written under the shadow of the 
guillotine, is a noble pean to what Wordsworth calls man’s 
unconquerable mind. Comte’s elaborate system with its 
celebrated law of the three stages—the theological, the 
metaphysical, the positive—is in the pure tradition of the 
Aufkldrung. The three stages, however, which he visualized 
as successive, are co-existent at any rate in the modern 
world, where the coming of science, instead of banishing 
theology and metaphysics, sets them fresh tasks. Buckle’s 
wonderful torso, the History of Civilisation, is an equally 
courageous attempt to equate the advance of civilisation 
with the growth of scientific knowledge. 

A third interpretation is confidently sought in the economic 
field. Though man does not live by bread alone, the 
satisfaction of his material needs is and must always remain 
the first claim on his energies. Our famous Commonwealth 
thinker Harrington, the author of Oceana, was the first to 
recognize the decisive influence of economic phenomena, 
and to teach that the distribution of power must in the long 
run correspond to the distribution of property. But it was 
Karl Marx who worked out the economic, or as it is usually 
called the materialist, conception of history. The material 
basis of life, he teaches, the supply of our physical require- 
ments, ultimately determines the social ideas and institutions 
of a community. Thus fundamental changes in the former 
lead to fundamental changes in the latter. In a word, social 
and political institutions correspond to the method of pro- 
duction in any time and place. Community life begins with 
communist or semi-communist tribes, and is followed by 
the creation of states and the emergence of classes. Classes 
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involve class war, actual or potential. There can be no 
truce between the haves and the have nots, the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat, especially as the latter are far the more 
numerous; and there can be no peace till the many who do 
the greater part of the work of the community receive a 
commensurate reward. This happy consummation will only 
be reached when competing interests are abolished and 
capital is exclusively in the hands of the state. 

In the Preface to his book, Zur Kritik der Politischen Okonomie, 
written in 1859, we read how the young man saw light. In 
reflecting on Hegel’s Rechtsphilosophie he reached the con- 
clusion that laws and institutions could not be explained by 
themselves nor by the so-called evolution of the human 
mind, but rather from the material conditions of life. ‘‘ The 
general result, which became the guiding principle of my 
studies, can be formulated as follows: In the common task 
of production men pass through fixed, necessary conditions, 
independent of their will, conditions which correspond to 
definite stages of their material productive capacities. The 
sum of these conditions of production forms the economic 
structure of society, the real basis on which a juristic and 
political edifice is reared and which corresponds to particular 
forms of social consciousness. The method of production 
in the sphere of material life determines the social, political 
and intellectual process. It is not man’s consciousness 
which moulds his existence, but his social existence which 
moulds his consciousness. At a certain stage of development 
the material forces of production conflict with the traditional 
conditions of production, or, to put it in a juristic way, with 
the traditional conditions of property. Thus an epoch of 
social revolution is reached. With the change of the 
economic foundation the whole vast superstructure is sooner 
or later transformed. In studying such revolutions one 
must always distinguish between the material and recogniz- 
able revolution in the conditions of production and the 
ideological forms of which the actors are conscious and in 
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the name of which they fight.” By illustrating and emphasiz- 
ing the economic factor Marx helped us to reconstruct the 
evolution of society. His weakness lay in his over-simplifica- 
tion of a complicated process, in his failure to recognize that 
in the later stages of the human adventure non-material 
elements become of increasing importance, in his neglect of 
what may be called the spiritual values. He had no con- 
ception, for instance, of nationality. 

A fourth interpretation seeks the key to the riddle in race. 
“There are no higher or lower races,”’ declared Alexander 
von Humboldt after visiting almost every part of the world, 
“only forward and backward races.’ This view was 
sharply challenged in Count Gobineau’s L’Jnégalité des races 
humaines, published in the middle of last century. The 
gifted author was a French diplomatist who had held posts 
in Persia and elsewhere. With an almost Calvinistic 
rigidity he separates the sheep from the goats, proclaiming 
for the first time the immense superiority of the Aryan race, 
to which our civilization is mainly due. His gospel was 
popularized by Houston Stewart Chamberlain, the English- 
man who made Imperial Germany his physical and spiritual 
home. The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, published in 
German in 1899, shared with Mahan’s Sea Power in History 
the special favour of the Kaiser, who presented copies to his 
friends. The glorification of the Aryan race and of its 
worthiest representatives, the German people, appealed to a 
generation which witnessed the sensational advance of their 
country in every field. To the sense of power and the 
consciousness of boundless energy was added a new pride 
of race. 

With the creation of the Third Reich the academic 
extravagances of the Frenchman and the Englishman were 
exalted into a rule of life. The Aryans, declares Hitler in 
Mein Kampf, are the makers of civilization, the Jews its 
would-be destroyers. The Aryans are willing to subordinate 
their individual interests to the strength and welfare of the 
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community. The Jew, on the contrary, is der Geist der stets 
verneint—the embodiment of a corroding scepticism. He 
possesses no virtues, public or private, and is actuated 
exclusively by considerations of his own material interest. 
The lesson of history, the task of statesmanship, the price of 
self-preservation, is to guard the precious racial heritage, to 
keep the blood stream pure, to prevent further contamina- 
tion, to eliminate the deadly virus as quickly as possible. 
That there is no such thing as an Aryan race does not 
disturb Hitler, who knows as little of racial science as he does 
of the marvellous cultural achievements of the Jews. As the 
Marxist is obsessed by the struggle of classes, so the National 
Socialist fixes his gaze on the struggle of races. Membership 
of the noble Aryan community confers rights and duties, 
among them that of securing a sufficient portion of the 
earth’s surface to maintain and increase its numbers. 

A fifth school inscribes geography on its banner. On 
what portion of the earth’s surface are we called to play our 
part? Empires rise and fall, frontiers change, habits and 
beliefs pass away. The geographical and climatic factor 
remains relatively unchanged, at any rate since the latest 
Ice Age. Our planet may be roughly divided into five 
zones—the chilly poles being separated from the scorching 
tropics by a northern and southern moderate belt. Here 
are the most favourable conditions for human activity, and 
it is no mere coincidence that here the human race has 
reached its highest development. In his famous treatise, 
L’ Esprit des Lois, Montesquieu, one of the fathers of historical 
relativity, stressed the significance of climate in the shaping 
of the institutions he described. A generation later Herder 
realized the influence of nature in every field. History, he 
declared, was geography in motion. To know the actor 
we must know the stage. To understand man we must 
reconstruct his house and home. ‘“‘ History,”’ declared Karl 
Ritter, the father of modern geography, “‘ does not stand by 
the side of nature but in nature.” 
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The publication of Ratzel’s great book Anthropo-Geographie, 
in 1882, compelled historians to think more systematically 
about the relations of nature to man. By that time it was 
realized that recorded history was merely a fragment of the 
whole story. Everybody knew what an immense and often 
decisive part geography had played in recent times, and its 
réle in the life of early man was obviously greater still. In 
Michelet’s bold phrase, history begins as geography. There 
is the physiological influence on the body of man and the 
psychological influence on his soul. The attempt to satisfy 
his physical needs is only part of the problem. ‘ Man is 
restless,” declares Ratzel. He strives to spread where 
natural obstacles do not bar his way. Humanity is a mass 
in a chronic state of flux. From one point of view history 
is the record of the wanderings of peoples. So far has this 
process been carried that he utters a warning against a facile 
geographical determinism. We must not say that the 
individual is a product of the land he occupies, for he is also 
influenced by the many lands in which his ancestors have 
dwelt. Probably no community lives to-day in its original 
home. Wanderings mean mixing. History is a melting- 
pot, and racial differences, real though they are, must not 
be overstressed. 

A sixth interpretation may be roughly described as the 
biological approach. The whole life of humanity, declares 
Pascal, resembles the life of a single individual, ever living 
and ever learning. If humanity had its period of childhood, 
learning the arts and crafts of life, has it not also its periods 
of maturity and decay? Is not the whole story conditioned 
by the inexorable rules of the game? If there is a beginning, 
must not there be an end? We cannot be sure. Perhaps 
the arts of adaptation, which are learned in the course of 
evolution, may indefinitely prolong the stage of maturity. 
Such is the comforting conclusion of Hegel’s Philosophy of 
History, which interprets our story as the progressive triumph 
of the principle of freedom. 
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The most convincing form of biological interpretation is 
less rigidly bound to the analogy of the individual life. The 
story of man, so far as we know it, is the story of the rise and 
fall of parallel or successive civilizations. Here is the doctrine 
of cycles or, to use a more academic phrase, of multiple 
periodicity. The analogy of birth, growth, maturity, decay 
is preserved, but it is applied not to the unfinished human 
experiment as a whole but to its successive chapters. Not 
once, but many times has there been a rise and fall not merely 
of states and empires, but of whole civilizations. Here, 
declares Spengler, in his famous book The Decline of the West, 
is the key to what he calls the morphology of world history. 
The experience of the individual is reproduced again and 
again within definite limits of time and place. History is a 
series of completed cycles. Sisyphus rolls his stone up the 
hill, and sooner or later it rolls down again, not as a mere 
accident but as an inescapable necessity. Dealing only with 
the brief span of recorded history he presents us with four 
great chapters—the Indian, the Ancient world, the Arab, 
and the West European in which we are living. The latter 
begins about a.p. goo, after the Arab wave had spent its 
force, and it may last for a further two hundred years, when 
a new cycle, perhaps Russian, will begin. Each has its 
spring, its summer, its autumn, and its winter, passing from 
the creative energies of the first to the mechanical and 
utilitarian ideology of the last. Thus history leads nowhere. 
It is merely the ebb and flow of the tides. 

A less rigid presentation of the biological approach is to be 
found in Professor Arnold Toynbee’s great book, A Study of 
History. The Leitmotif of his story, as of Spengler’s, is the 
rise and fall of civilizations. The unit is to be found not in 
States, empires, or races, but in what we call a civilization. 
He enumerates twenty-one, fourteen of which are extinct. 
Their fortunes are explained by the general formula of 
challenge and response. Communities and civilizations, like 
individuals, give their best when their full energies are 
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brought into play. If the challenge is too strong, say from 
climate or war, the life of the community collapses under 
the strain; if the challenge is too weak, the life of the com- 
munity stagnates. A psychological process accompanies and 
reflects material occurrences, for there is a rhythm between 
satisfaction and creation, between rest and change. History 
is the record of man’s effort to prevail over his environment. 
Yet there is no straight line, no broad road of advance. 
Each civilization makes its own experiences, and is subject 
to the processes of growth and decay. Here again there is 
no visible goal to which the human family as a whole is 
slowly groping its way, but a series of efforts, of varying 
degrees of significance and success. If the past is to be our 
guide, we can expect nothing more than a continuation of 
this sequence of experiments. 

After this brief survey of certain popular conceptions of 
history, I may perhaps be permitted to outline my own, 
tentative and incomplete though it is. The studies and 
reflections of a lifetime have fortified my instinctive dislike 
of over-simplification, my rooted suspicion of pocket formulas, 
short cuts, infallible Churches and immutable creeds. Like 
other people, the historian has his hopes and his ideals; but in 
his thoughts about the past he must take his stand modestly 
and cautiously on what he finds. 

**Men wiser and more learned than I,” writes Herbert 
Fisher in the well-known Preface to his History of Europe, 
“‘ have discovered in history a plot, a rhythm, a predeter- 
mined pattern. These harmonies are concealed from me. 
I can see only one emergency following upon another as 
wave follows upon wave, only one great fact with respect to 
which, since it is unique, there can be no generalizations, 
only one safe rule for the historian: that he should recognize 
in the development of human destinies the play of the 
contingent and the unforeseen. This is not a doctrine of 
cynicism and despair. The fact of progress is written plain 
and large in the page of history, but progress is not a law of 
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nature. The ground gained by one generation may be lost 
by the next.” I associate myself with the recognition of 
what the same distinguished author calls the waywardness of 
events, and I recommend you to read the stimulating Rede 
Lecture of John Buchan, now Lord Tweedsmuir, entitled 
The Causal and the Casual. History is a great deal more than 
a chapter of accidents; but the accidental and unpredictable 
plays such a prominent part that rigid determinism becomes 
an offence to common sense. 

I associate myself no less with Mr. Fisher’s assertion that 
the fact of progress is written plain on the page of history. 
That there is nothing automatic about it should serve as a 
stimulus to our efforts. Looking out on the many-coloured 
pageant we see a very vital world, full of forces not only 
material but intellectual and emotional, struggling for 
expression and striving for mastery. The first thing that 
strikes us when we gaze at the tide of life is its pulsing energy. 
We are dynamic creatures, and although the human race 
may be a million years old it still glows with the fires of 
youth. History begins with the satisfaction of our physical 
needs, but it soon passes beyond that prosaic task. Breaking 
away from the closed circle of the animal world we set forth 
on a never-ending quest. Animals are perfect in a limited 
sphere. Man is imperfect in an unlimited field. In Brown- 
ing’s bold phrase he has hitched his wagon to a star. To 
compare the saints and sages, the artists and the scientists of 
the last three thousand years with the crudities and frustra- 
tions of the primitive world is to realize how inventive, how 
teachable, how resilient, we are. L’appétit vient en mangeant. 
We long to understand the world in which we live, to plan 
for a community wider than our own little group. We are 
all clinging on to a little speck of dust in the illimitable 
universe, busily engaged in the task of attempting, con- 
sciously or subconsciously, to create what Aristotle calls the 
good life. We have discovered what we call the three eternal 
values, truth, goodness, beauty, and we shall not let them go. 
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Can we detect any governing tendency in the drama on 
which we fix our eyes? That is the question we are all 
perpetually turning over in our minds. The struggle for 
existence, the instinct of self-preservation, is doubtless the 
earliest and the most enduring force in the world, but the 
instinct of mutual aid is almost equally strong. We talk of 
egoism and altruism, patriotism and cosmopolitanism. 
Everywhere we find this strife between separatism and 
solidarity, between the half-blind urge of self and the equally 
fundamental instinct to combine. There is something in 
man, declared Kant, call it Fate, Providence, or what you 
will, which drives us to association. This urge is described 
by General Smuts in a famous book as Holism or the tendency 
to integration. When primitive groups amalgamated with 
one another, man entered on a path which leads towards a 
society of nations, to co-operation on the intellectual and 
spiritual plane. Is that perhaps the prize, the consummation, 
the Leitmotif of history, even if we dare not say it is its pur- 
pose ? Now that the world has been unified by science, 
there is little danger of the collapse of a state or even of a 
civilization destroying the contribution it made to the higher 
wealth of mankind. Our common treasure-house cannot 
be destroyed by arms or bombs. 

We have climbed far and high, but we are probably still 
at the beginning of the ascent. Illimitable time seems to 
stretch before us for experiment and growth, since the sun, 
to which we owe our life, loses its store of heat very slowly. 
As Emerson used to say, We are still at cockcrow and the 
coming of the dawn. Thus the story is radically incomplete, 
our experience far too short for confident generalizations. 
“We must see our petty periods sub specie perennitatis and 
approach their study without presuppositions,” declared 
Bury, the deepest thinker among professional historians. 
We are all under the spell of the age in which we live. 
Citizens of the Roman Empire thought it would last for ever. 
In our own day it is tempting to believe that Christianity, 
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democracy, and other familiar landmarks are the last word; 
yet our syntheses and interpretations can have only a relative 
value. Day and night we must struggle against the illusion 
of finality. History reconstructs the genetic process with 
increasing knowledge and understanding. It supplies us 
with a mass of evidence, but it cannot pronounce a decisive 
verdict. Darwinism established evolution and continuity in 
the world of nature: nothing more can be positively asserted 
of the world of man. Progress is a fact, the outstanding fact 
in human history, but will it continue indefinitely ? If not, 
it is merely an incident in the long story of mankind. Belief 
in it is an act of faith, like belief in Providence or an after 
life. Such assumptions can neither be proved nor disproved. 
We must fall back on the poets. “‘ A mighty maze, but not 
without a plan,” wrote Pope. Whocan tell? ‘* Some far- 
off divine event, To which the whole creation moves.” 
Such was Tennyson’s faith: perhaps it is yours. Best of all 
maxims, for the philosopher and the scientist, for the historian 
and the sociologist, for the child and the man, is the recog- 
nition that we see through a glass darkly, not face to face. 
“ There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than 
are dreamed of in your philosophy.” 
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THE PROVINCIAL UNIVERSITIES 
By CHARLES GRANT ROBERTSON 


5 peo foundation and growth of the “ provincial ” universi- 
ties—“ civic ” is really a more accurate title—is one of 
the three or four outstanding events of the last half of the 
nineteenth century and of Victorian England which can be 
viewed from very different standpoints. But I have always 
felt that the movement and its results most properly belong 
to social history and illustrate, perhaps better than any other 
movement, the dominant and frequently contradictory forces 
which remodelled the structure and fabric of Victorian 
society and combined to create a new intellectual atmo- 
sphere and attitude to life. And to make that clear it is only 
necessary to compare the position in 1850 with the position 
in 1939. With the exception of Durham, established in 1832 
by Act of Parliament and a comparatively small affair, and 
of the University of London (1836), no universities had been 
created in England since the foundation of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Scot- 
land, with a population at least one-third of that of England, 
had its four universities, all created before Queen Elizabeth 
was succeeded by King James I and VI. Wales had no 
university. Ireland had Trinity College, Dublin—an Eliza- 
bethan foundation. 

And then in the sixty years between 1850 and the death of 
Edward VII in England, six universities (Birmingham, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, Leeds, and Bristol) come 
into existence, together with four university colleges (Not- 
tingham, Exeter, Southampton, and Reading), and one of 
these (Reading) passes to university status in 1928, while 
in Wales there has been created a federal university of four 
colleges, and in Ireland the National University and the 
Queen’s University at Belfast complete the tale of successful 
creation. Here indeed is full matter for the historian or the 
philosopher of social history. ‘‘ Give me,” an epigrammatist 
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might well exclaim, “Give me the making of a nation’s 
universities, and I will give you the making of its laws.” 
The totalitarian States seem to be well aware of this truth. 
In this short article, I am only concerned with the so-called 
“ provincial ” universities ; but it is no exaggeration to say 
that without their universities, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Sheffield, Leeds, Birmingham, and Bristol would 
not be the cities that they are, nor would they have played 
the part that they have played in the last sixty years of our 
national history, and in the make-up of the nation’s mind. 
The characteristics of the movement are so essentially 
English that we, taking them for granted, generally miss their 
significance and essence. Take two out of many points. 
The state has contributed practically nothing to the capital 
cost. The millions required have been found by voluntary 
contributions—a fact which astonishes the foreign observer, 
but which is an illuminating illustration not merely of the 
prevailing doctrine of individualism and “‘ laissez-faire,’’ but 
of an innate determination in the English mind to keep the 
higher education completely independent of state-control. 
The universities are, therefore, not a department of the Board 
of Education. No minister in Parliament is responsible for 
their policy or administration, and what makes this fact 
equally bewildering to the foreigner, the state or the govern- 
ment not only acquiesces, but regards this independence as 
normal, right, and most desirable. 
The sociologist could reflect at length on the significance 
of this autonomy in the maintenance of liberty of thought. 
Secondly, the creation of these universities has in no single 
instance been imposed on the province that it serves. In 
other departments of education, primary, secondary, tech- 
nical, and so forth the state, by legislation and administra- 
tive action, has frequently imposed principles, curricula, 
methods and objects of instruction through appropriate in- 
stitutions and personnel, and in many cases imposed on re- 
luctant groups and areas its ideas and aims. It has often 
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practically said, “ Even if you are not aware of the need, you 
do require a school or a college of a particular type to serve 
a purpose which so far you have not envisaged.” But it has 
never said, “‘ You require a university, and for your good you 
are now going to have one.” 

The civic universities have their charters granted by the 
Crown in Council, but in each case the charter has been 
given because, and only because, the demand for it has been 
formulated and pressed by those concerned to obtain it. 
All that the state has done is to satisfy itself that the demand 
is genuine and that the grant of a charter will result in an 
institution of the higher learning which will comply with 
approved standards. Note, however, that “ the approved 
standards ”’ are not the creation of the state, but the creation 
of those who have created or wish to create universities. In 
a word, the University movement found certain standards 
in existence, acted upon them, and secured state approval 
for them; the critics, therefore, of a new demand for a univer- 
sity charter are really the universities already in existence. 
Here again is ample material for the analysis of the social 
philosopher and historian. The relation between law and 
public opinion, as worked out by a Dicey, is not more subtle 
nor more instructive than the relation between university 
standards of the higher studies and learning and the exercise 
of the powers of the Crown in granting the right and the duty 
to pursue those studies in an organized and _ responsible 
institution. 

I have mentioned “ independence of state control,” but 
even more important in the University movement has been 
the purpose and the principle of freedom from every test or 
monopoly. The University of London in the mind of those 
who created University College was to be free from all tests 
in religion or politics, either for teachers or taught. It was 
deliberately intended to be an institution in complete con- 
trast to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, as they 
then were, in the thirties of last century. The civic universi- 
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ties, no less deliberately, expressed the same determination. 
In fact, so great was the fear that they might be captured by 
a church (and particularly the Anglican Church), or become 
the central arenas of the controversy over religious and de- 
nominational instruction, that raged from 1870 onwards in 
primary and secondary education, that not only was the 
higher education to be “ free,’ but that to keep it free it must 
be also “ secular.” In practice in the civic universities for 
the first thirty years, theology and “ religion’ were dan- 
gerous subjects—they were omitted and to all intents and 
purposes banned. And the men who insisted on this were 
not avowed or aggressive agnostics or atheists, but often 
strong nonconformists and sometimes Anglicans. Here, 
again, is an apparent paradox, so perfectly intelligible to the 
English mind that it is no paradox at all, but requiring 
elaborate explanation to seem either reasonable or possible 
to the foreigner. 

In a word, the important but generally concealed .con- 
tribution made by the Victorian University Movement to 
one of the fundamentals of democracy—freedom of thought 
and opinion—is often completely missed by the political his- 
torian, and insufficiently recognized by the social philosopher. 
In estimating the strength of a strong rope, it is easy to forget 
to count the strands and to assume that they are all of the 
same quality and fibre. In the centre of the rope there may 
be a wire which patient dissection alone can reveal. The 
most important feature of any university is not the degrees 
or the knowledge that it imparts, but the atmosphere and 
attitude towards life in which teachers and taught work. 
English men and women, particularly in universities, take 
their Weltanschauung so much for granted that they are sur- 
prised when they are told that they have a theory of life on 
which they daily act. It is only when there is a serious 
attempt either to deprive them of a “ liberty” or to alter 
the intellectual and moral air to which their lungs are accus- 
tomed, that they discover that there are fundamental princi- 
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ples on which the whole institution rests and works. Most 
university “ reform,” in fact, has simply consisted not in re- 
volutionary change but in making explicit in administration 
and practice what is implicit, and demonstrably implicit, in 
the nature and function of a university, correctly interpreted, 
or in restoring a forgotten or neglected part of the medieval 
legacy. To this conclusion there is one exception of out- 
standing importance and immeasurable consequence. 

The historian of social structure and development already 
to-day can see, what will be still more clear to the historian 
of fifty years hence, that the fundamental revolution of the 
nineteenth century, and particularly of the last half of it, is 
not the amazing development of physical and natural science 
but the revolution in the status, rights, and opportunities of 
women. This has found some expression in a bunch of 
Parliamentary statutes, which, however, only very imper- 
fectly register the complete revolution that has taken place 
since the death, say, of the Prince Consort in 1861, because 
life in an organized society depends far more on social and 
ethical conventions, forbidding or permitting conduct than 
on legal enactments as to what you may or may notdo. The 
absence of a statutory prohibition may tell far more than the 
definition or grant of a right. Conduct is governed mainly 
by the decrees nisi or absolute of a class or a section of 
society, giving effect to a universal but operative public 
opinion. 

There is no more difficult task for any historian than to 
recreate the social conventions and atmosphere of a past age. 
But the woman or girl of to-day, if suddenly replanted in the 
Victorian society when Charlotte Bronté was writing jane 
Eyre would in twenty-four hours learn that the real difference 
between 1850 and 1939 was not between a world that had 
no telephones, fountain-pens, typewriters, bicycles, motor- 
cars, Cinemas, wireless, television, “ the 6 p.m. news,” the 
aeroplane and gas-masks, nor between a world of bonnets, 
shawls, and trailing skirts and tightly laced corsets and the 
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clothes of to-day and the hatless “ hiker ” in knickerbockers, 
but between a world in which, apart from factory or domestic 
service, a girl could not become anything but a governess 
hack or a half-trained nurse, and a world in which a girl can 
become anything she pleases—a barrister, a solicitor, a doctor, 
an engineer, a chauffeur, a member of Parliament—and also 
a world in which neither in her class nor out of it does either 
man or woman even raise an eyebrow or shrug a shoulder at 
what she may choose to do. Her social world to-day cares 
as little whether she paints her face or drinks cocktails in 
public and male company as whether she flies in appropriate 
costume and alone in record time to Sydney and back or wins 
a tennis championship on a Sunday in Paris. Candidates for 
Parliament woo her vote far more assiduously than men 
wooed her hand eighty years ago. A mannequin in scanty 
attire is no more a portent than a woman graduate in a 
doctor’s academicals. Indeed, women graduates to-day are 
like the bishops in The Gondoliers, “‘ as plentiful as tabby-cats, 
in point of fact too many.” 

Yes, the real revolution of the nineteenth century has been 
“the emancipation of women,” which has given to Great 
Britain a social fabric and structure as different from the 
fabric and structure of Mid-Victorian England as a child’s 
rocking-horse is different from a motor bicycle. Mid-Vic- 
torian England is for youth of to-day largely a buried social 
stratum, an Eocene age in which the social historian digs; the 
fossils found in the clay become museum pieces, the origin 
and functions of which need careful explanation in order that 
they may be correctly related to the character of the vanished 
society to which, as essential instruments of life, they belonged. 
Frances Power Cobbe, a pioneer of the revolution, relates 
that when in 1862 she voiced a demand at the great Social 
Science Congress of that year for the universities to be 
thrown open, with their degrees, to women, the proposal was 
received with “ universal ridicule.” Sixteen years, only 
sixteen years, later, in 1878, the University of London threw 
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open all its degrees to women, and when in 1880 the first 
civic university came into existence as the federal Victoria 
University, whose headquarters were in Manchester, it was a 
co-educational university in which women obtained degrees 
on precisely the same terms as men. Forty years later (1920) 
Oxford granted the degree to women ; but to-day Cambridge 
still only grants “ titles,” although Newnham and Girton 
have both celebrated comfortably the jubilee of their founda- 
tion as colleges for women within the jurisdiction of the 
university. The new universities have, indeed, made a 
notable, perhaps the most decisive, contribution to the 
revolutionary “ emancipation of women ”’; they have been 
both pioneers and registers of a profound movement in 
thought, feeling, and ideals. And yet it is significant that in 
this creative fertility of institutions for the higher learning no 
university for women alone has been founded. Great Britain 
has no studium generale exclusively for women such as 
Bryn Mawr, Smith’s, or Vassar: perhaps for the reason 
given by F. W. Maitland in the late nineties of last century, 
that the only suitable place for a purely women’s university 
would be Bletchley, and that outside it would be posted a 
notice board with the inscription, ‘‘ Change here for Oxford 
or Cambridge.” 

As already mentioned, the foundation of the civic universities 
has been a voluntary effort. In each case the university of 
to-day has been preceded by a college, which could only pre- 
pare its students for the external degrees of London Univer- 
sity. From the start, therefore, these colleges were essentially 
teaching institutions, thus paving the way for teaching universi- 
ties. But the point to be emphasized is the remarkable part 
played by individual founders; Owens’ College, Manchester 
(1851), the first to come into existence, owed its creation to 
John Owens. His example was followed elsewhere, and in the 
history of the civic universities, Josiah Mason, Mark Firth, 
the Wills of Bristol, and the Palmers of Reading have a place 
as creative benefactors similar to that of William of Wykeham 
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at Oxford and Hugh de Balsham at Cambridge as architects 
of the residential collegiate system. Nothing is more infec- 
tious than pioneer munificence, and the history of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries repeated 
itself in nineteenth-century England. An Owens or a Josiah 
Mason inspired other wealthy men of his town to enrich the 
original nucleus. New needs inspired new benefactors, and 
above all in the large industrial centres the appeal was to a 
local patriotism, for here was an institution belonging to and 
working for a definable area, fostering a healthy rivalry as a 
stimulus to pride and imagination. What Lancashire could 
do to-day, Yorkshire or the Midlands could do even better 
to-morrow, and gifts in one city inspired often larger gifts in 
another. Behind all this, concealed but powerful, was the 
spirit of initiative and reliance on individual effort which was 
the finest formative force in character that the age of “‘ laissez- 
faire’ gave to the nation. Men feared and distrusted the 
“ State’; they could do better than the State, and it was 
their duty and their pride to prove it. In fact, the same 
spirit that made England “ the workshop of the world ”’ was 
creating self-governing and endowed hospitals, almshouses, 
schools and colleges, with the result that in each area a 
provincial imprint was stamped on the achievement, and 
an individual ethos gave its character to the work. Mason 
College at Birmingham, doing the same work as Owens’ 
College, was in reality a different institution; it expressed 
the spirit of Birmingham, as Owens’ did that of Manchester. 

The creation of colleges in cities growing in population 
and prosperity by leaps and bounds, opened up a formidable 
problem which neither money nor provincial patriotism 
could, by themselves, solve. A college, adequately staffed, 
and preparing young men and women for external degrees, 
was not a university. What, then, was a university, and how 
could it be created ? 

The answer was by no means easy, nor has its successful 
solution received sufficient analysis and consideration in the 
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orthodox text-books of British history in the nineteenth 
century. 

It was impossible simply to copy Oxford and Cambridge. 
That has, in fact, never been achieved anywhere else in the 
world. The new universities must obviously differ in two 
fundamental conditions from Oxford and Cambridge—they 
must be non-residential “‘ day universities,’ drawing 86 per 
cent. of their students from the central city and from an en- 
vironment with a radius of some thirty miles round it—they 
must supply in the higher education what Oxford and Cam- 
bridge could not supply. Their young men and women 
could not go to Oxford or Cambridge, either because they 
could not afford it or because they were excluded by various 
“tests? (remember the power of Nonconformity in these 
great industrial centres), or because the degree courses there 
did not fit them for what would be their life’s work. “ Applied 
science,” economics, commerce—all the expanding needs of 
a prosperous and expanding industrialism were at their door, 
and there were jobs waiting for engineers of all sorts, chemists, 
metallurgists, and so forth. The medical schools created 
long before there was any thought of an Owens or a Mason 
College were at hand to be absorbed, as Medical Faculties, 
into a university. Another demand, in fact, for both pure 
and applied science. The main need in the humanist 
studies was not for scholars or civil servants, or ministers of 
religion, but for teachers, who must therefore remain the 
backbone of any Faculty of Arts. ‘ Commerce and business,” 
in short, in the widest sense, were the core of these provincial 
areas, and unless the new universities could meet their de- 
mands they would get neither students nor funds, and the 
business men who were the promoters of higher education 
knew this. Indeed, their needs as business men were an 
important element in their appreciation of what the higher 
ee could and must achieve for their cities and them- 

ves. 

The Scottish universities—non-residential, day institutions 
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—naturally provided a model. But the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge men who staffed the provincial colleges had Oxford 
and Cambridge in their minds rather than Scotland. These 
men were missionaries “in partibus” who had come to 
regard it as their finest duty and life’s work to bring the 
“ spirit ” of Oxford and Cambridge into a philistine and self- 
conscious industrial world. And that spirit did not depend 
on a residential collegiate system, but on an attitude to life 
and a standard of values. What the new universities, in 
each case, owed to some half-dozen Oxford and Cambridge 
professors is incalculable ; because it was not so much their 
students to whom they taught “ science ” or “ scholarship ” 
as the governing Councils, composed largely of successful 
business men whose education had never gone beyond (if 
as far as) the sixth form of a school, whom they instructed 
in the difference between administering a factory or a city 
council and administering a university. Had it not been 
for these men the new universities would never have risen 
beyond the level of superior technical colleges. 

The first experiment in constitution making was the 
Victoria University on federal lines, with four colleges in 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Leeds. The critical 
point was reached when Birmingham, determined to get 
university status for its college, refused to join, as a fifth 
college, in the Victoria Federation, applied for and obtained 
a Royal Charter as a unitary and autonomous university of 
Birmingham (and the Midlands). The act was decisive. 
The Victoria Federation shortly dissolved into four unitary 
and autonomous institutions. Bristol shortly, and Reading 
much later, followed on the same lines. Federalism, in fact, 
was killed by Birmingham in 1900. London and Durham 
are, of course, exceptions, but the federalism, if it is federal- 
ism, of these two universities provided no adequate solution 
of the problem imposed on the great civic and industrial 
centres of the mystic seven “ provincial ” universities. 

The unitarian solution, quite apart from administrative 
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efficiency and a real autonomous control, brought with it in 
time three immense advantages: a unitarian university could 
develop its own provincial ethos; it could appeal to the pro- 
vincial patriotism of the benefactor; it could have an un- 
divided claim on a civic subsidy. Study the history, par- 
ticularly from within, of the Federal Victoria University from 
1880 to 1900, and then study the history and development of 
Manchester, Liverpool, Sheffield, and Leeds from 1900 on- 
wards and the immense release of forces in each of those four 
cities that the unitarian type made possible will be apparent. 
Had an unwilling Birmingham been attached to an unwilling 
Victoria University, neither Birmingham nor Manchester 
would to-day be what they are, and I can assert this with a 
conviction based on some twenty years’ experience of the 
capital of the Midlands. 

But let it be remembered that the unitarian solution was 
only arrived at by trial and error; and the decision made 
by Birmingham was as much due to Midland civic pride as to 
an accurate calculation in constitution making. When 
Joseph Chamberlain was converted by some three or four 
leading men in Mason College to obtain university status, he 
made it quite clear that “ his” Birmingham must have its 
own independent university, or he would smash the proposal 
to be linked up with a federal organization in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Once more, we have a striking illustration 
that the motives which bring about events cannot be safely 
inferred from the results, and that while individuals do not 
create situations or opportunities, it is always an individual 
personality that grasps an opportunity and by doing so 
makes history. 

Short and imperfect as this article necessarily is, omitting 
as it does deliberately details which can be found in half a 
dozen records and chronicles, passing over no less deliber- 
ately the remarkable contributions of the provincial univers!- 
ties to knowledge and the technique of the higher education 
and studies, its main object has been to indicate that the 
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university movement of the nineteenth century is really first 
and last an important chapter in the sociology of the period. 
The evolution of manners and morals in those universities, 
and their influence on the several provincial areas and 
through that on the nation as a whole have not yet been 
adequately explored or written. A young sociologist in 
search of a thesis in the well-winnowed field of modern 
sociology would find here a rich and, so far, unworked soil, 
which would yield not less surprising results if the thesis in- 
cluded the profound influence that the provincial universities 
have directly and indirectly exercised on Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is only when a monopoly has ceased to be a 
monopoly that the original owners persist, in self-defence, in 
proclaiming that their exclusive rights and virtues are still 
unchallengeable. 
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A NOTE ON METHODS OF 
ESTABLISHING THE CONNEXION 
BETWEEN ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

AND CRIME 


By L. RADZINOWICZ 


VERY crime is an act committed by an individual 

in Society. This statement, trite though it is, forms the 
basis of all investigations into the origin of crime. There 
have been two main schools of thought, one of which has 
endeavoured to find the cause of crime almost exclusively 
in the inborn disposition of the individual offender (an 
endogenous origin), while the other school has tried to 
establish the theory that all crime is due to the influence of 
environment (an exogenous origin). 

Scientific investigation in several fields of research has, 
however, accumulated a mass of material which has given 
rise to a new idea known as the dualistic theory, which 
attributes crime to a combination of individual predis- 
position and environmental influence. For the view gained 
currency that even the most fundamental and apparently 
the purest endogenous elements (such as heredity) are partly, 
and often decisively, shaped by external influences; on the 
other hand, it was found difficult to deny, when seeking to 
determine the actual part played by environment, for example, 
the influence of poverty, that here too much depends upon the 
personality of the individual exposed to this pressure. 

But a mere general statement that crime is the resultant 
of the offender’s individual nature and of his environment 
does not solve any problem. It does not enrich our know- 
ledge of the origins of crime nor help in the effective fight 
against this social evil. 

In the first place, this concept of duality of the genesis 
of criminality is in itself too general to be of any use when 
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tested by application to the concrete material. It is, moreover, 
harmful because it tends, by postulating that factors oftwo kinds 
are at work, to tempt the investigator to neglect the tedious 
work of detecting and defining the part played by each. 

Even if the concept of the organic collaboration of the 
endogenous and the exogenous factors is accepted, the 
question arises whether both act with the same force, or 
whether one or the other plays a decisive part. (Von Liszt, 
for example, admitted the dualistic theory, but stated that the 
social factors (“* gesellschaftliche Faktoren ’’) are decisive.) * 

Further, the dualistic concept has little to say regarding 
the part played by endogenous and exogenous factors in the 
genesis of particular classes of crimes. The theory that all 
crime is homogeneous in origin is fallacious; crimes differ 
too much in type to justify the mechanical, schematic 
application of such a theory. 

Finally, it should be borne in mind that even if we apply 
this concept of an endogenous factor and of an exogenous 
factor, neither of these in itself represents anything of a 
homogeneous nature; each comprises a complex of the most 
varying elements and these in their turn must be separately 
examined, and their interrelation determined. 

If any phenomenon has a multiple origin, the factors which 
produce it must not merely be discovered ; each must be isolated 
in order that its effect may be accurately measured. Accepting 
for the moment the dualistic theory it is still necessary to 
disengage the factor of individuality from that of environment. 
It must be admitted that not all exponents of the dualistic 
theory have appreciated the necessity for this segregation. 

It is indeed a very difficult task and efforts to perform 
it have mostly failed. The task must, however, be attempted, 
and there is no better approach to the problem than through 
_ * See Franz von Liszt: Aufsdtze und Vortrdge, Berlin, 1905, vol. ii. Von Liszt considers that 
in the genesis of criminality “‘ die gesellschaftlichen Faktoren des Verbrechens ungleich 
bedeutsamer sind als der individuelle Faktor” (p. 236). He also writes of the “ grésseren 


Dignitat, uberwiegenden Bedeutung der gesellschaftlichen Faktoren, ohne damit die Bedeutung der 
Individualitat leugnen oder auch nur herabsetzen zu vollen ” (p. 292, von Liszt’s italics). 
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an investigation into the influence of economic conditions on 
crime. Ifa group of offenders be observed in a given period, 
especially if that period be short, it is clear that there can be 
no change in the fundamental disposition of that group 
resulting from natural development; any change, real or 
apparent, in the mass disposition over a limited period of 
time must be due to extraneous influences of some kind. 
It follows that any variation detected during the same 
period in the mass criminality of this group must depend 
upon some change of environment. 

Among changes of environment, that produced by an 
alteration in economic conditions is likely to have the most 
immediate and direct effect on the group exposed. If, 
therefore, environment can create crime, it should be possible 
to demonstrate this by reference to changes in economic 
conditions. It is, therefore, not surprising that from the 
beginning in the controversy between the anthropological 
and sociological schools of criminologists, the latter have 
concentrated on the economic aspect of environment and 
that the literature on the subject is abundant.’ 

To trace the influence of economic conditions on crime 
might be thought a fairly simple matter, but when an attempt 
is made to ascertain exactly the precise connexion between 
the two considerable difficulties are encountered.? Although 


? A review and critical analysis of the literature dealing with the influence of economic 
conditions on criminality can be found in J. van Kahn, Les causes économiques de la crimine 
alité, Paris, 1903, and in W. A. Bonger’s Criminality and Economic Conditions (Boston, 1916). 
For the latest literature on the subject see: Roesner’s Wirtschaftslage und Strafilligket 
in Handwérterbuch der Kriminologie, vol. ii. See also on the subject of American 
research in the field: Thorsten Sellin, Research Memorandum on Crime in the Depression, 
Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 27, 1937. la 

* Van Kahn justly writes: “La question de savoir s’il existe des rapports entre 
criminalité et les situations économiques, et dans |’affirmative, quelle en est la nature, 
est une des plus discutées et des plus difficiles de la criminologie” (op. cit., P- 4) This 
view is shared by W. Woytinsky, who considers that the problem of “ criminality and 
the economic situation is unusually complicated” (Woytinsky: “ Lebensmittelpreis, 
Beschaftigungsgrad und Kriminalitat, Archiv. f, Sozialwiss. Sozialpol., vol. 61, 1929) P- 25)- 


Also Morris Parmelee is of the same opinion. “ In fact,” he points out, “ the analysis of 


the economic factors in the causation of crime is perhaps the most ext ive and com- 
Plicated problem in the field of criminology” (The Fields and Methods of Sociolog?, 
edited by L. L. Bernard, New York, 1937; Parmelee, The Fields and Problems of Criminology)- 
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some valuable research has been made in this field, it must be 
admitted that this important problem is still far from being 
solved.? 

In view of the above state of affairs, it would be premature 
to formulate any remarks and conclusions of a more general 
nature in respect of the connexion between economic 
conditions and criminality. As in so many other sections of 
criminology, sociology, and social psychology, there is a 
burning need for the elaboration of a more exact method of 
investigation and for further research along monographic 
lines covering various environments, various periods, and 
diverse types of offences. 

First of all there is the difficulty of establishing the con- 
nexion between economic conditions and criminality, due 
to the mere fact that both conceptions are to some extent 
indeterminate and every attempt to define them precisely 
has failed for one reason or another. 

The term “‘ economic conditions ” used in a modern state, 
complex in itself and in its relations with the outer world, 
can convey no very precise significance. With our know- 
ledge of economic conditions still so general, there can be 
no possibility of the strict establishment of detailed causal 
relations between economic and criminal phenomena. If 
we are to establish which category of economic facts should 
be used when examining the influence of economic con- 
ditions on criminality, it is necessary first of all to determine 
the points of contact between economics and criminality. 

In such genetic research, it is necessary to think of crimin- 
ality as a certain specific activity carried on in a given 
environment, at a given time, by the different classes or 
groups of the community which go to make up the entirety 
of that environment. Thus, the classes or groups of the 

3 See for example the opinions of: Van Kahn, Les causes économiques de la criminalité, 
Pp. 478-9; Thomas, Social Aspects of the Business Cycle, London, 1927, p. 37; Thorsten 
Sellin’s critical analysis of American studies in this field, too, shows that few such studies 
have really attacked the problem in a scientific and reliable manner (Thorsten Sellin, 
Research Memorandum of Crime in the Depression, pp. 31-62). 
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community should be taken separately and changes in their 
own economic conditions should be examined in relation 
to their own mass-criminality. The processes of change in 
the standard of living are felt by all classes of the com- 
munity, but there can be no doubt that they are felt par- 
ticularly keenly by those classes which usually gravitate in 
the neighbourhood of the poverty line. Thus, it is necessary 
to examine not only the rate of change in the general standard 
of living, but also the intensity of the change in the particular 
classes, which should be classified as closely as possible 
according to their economic status. For it is quite under- 
standable that this process may affect different classes differ- 
ently; one group considered may be at the top and the other 
at the bottom of the social ladder, above or below the all- 
important poverty line. 

There can of course be no doubt that the economic 
situation of the particular classes of the population is in- 
timately connected with the general economic condition of 
the country; none the less, when examining the influence of 
economic conditions on criminality it is necessary to take into 
account not the general economic conditions but the specific 
economic status of the particular classes. What interests us 
are those economic factors which are in direct contact with 
criminality, in other words, what can be considered as inhib- 
itive or stimulative factors with regard to criminality. Itis 
clear, for instance, that a fall in industrial production or an 
increase in the bank rate cannot be considered as factors 
having a direct influence upon criminality. But it is Just 
as clear that a change in the economic situation of certain 
classes resulting from the fall in production or the raising of 
the bank rate may through its consequences set in operation 
a number of processes the effect of which will be evident 
in a growth of crime within a given class. Hence the eco 
nomic situation of the particular classes should be know?, 
as also their participation in the aggregate criminality. 
It is then essential, after eliminating all other factors, t 
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determine what connexion, if any, exists between the changes 
in the economic situation of the given classes (positive or 
negative) and the changes in the criminality of the given 
classes (quantitative or qualitative changes). 

It is quite impossible even partially to effect such investi- 
gations on the basis of statistics, social, economic, and 
vocational on the one hand, and criminal on the other, as 
they exist at present. The differentiation of the population 
of a given district or division into such very general classes as 
is usual at present, is not enough for the purpose of such 
an investigation; present-day classification of socio-economic 
life makes use of such very general differentiation into classes 
and social groups that the application of the term “ class ” 
is inexact and quite useless for genetic studies. Moreover, 
this great differentiation of classes taken, as it were, in a 
vertical section, i.e. from the lowest to the highest, would 
have to be supplemented by a similar differentiation, as it 
were, in horizontal section, which considers the particular 
socio-economic situation of each class in particular areas. 
For it should always be borne in mind that the socio-economic 
status of one and the same class may be very different from 
place to place as the result of the differing geopolitical, 
economic, ethnic, cultural, and ethical conditions. Finally, 
it can be imagined what an unusually detailed set of the most 
varied economic indices would have to be available in order 
to permit an exact evaluation of the status and changes in 
the economic situation of the various classes, differentiated 
“ vertically ” and “‘ horizontally.” 

No less serious difficulties would be encountered when it 
came to a determination of the criminality of the various 
classes: criminal statistics would have to be so constructed 
as to be strictly adapted to the ideally compiled occupational, 
economic, and social statistics of the various classes, and 
would have in addition appropriately to record their 
criminality, i.e. classify the crimes of the various delinquents 
under the headings of the respective classes. Quite obvi- 
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ously, all this would in practice meet with difficulties which 
would often be insuperable. This would not be all, however. 
Populational statistics would also have to be appropriately 
reconstructed and adapted to the economic and occupational 
statistics of the various classes. 

Having established these methodological postulates, it 
can now be stated that all the existent works on the influence 
of economic conditions on criminality leave much to be 
desired as to precision of results. In their examination of 
the problem under investigation, the authors have failed to 
take the differentiation of the community by classes and a 
similar differentiation of criminality as their points of de- 
parture. Whilst the works in question made use of various 
economic indices, these could only serve indirectly as a 
means of deducing the economic situation of social classes, 
and then only to some extent and within very approximate 
limits. Undoubtedly, the results might have been quite 
different if the indices used had referred directly to the given 
classes and if these classes had been precisely differentiated. 

Moreover, whilst such indirect indices might to some 
extent serve as a basis for establishing an opinion on the 
influence of trends of general economic life on the condition 
of the various classes in communities possessing a primitive, 
or but slightly complicated, economic structure, in the case 
of communities having a very complex economic system 
bound by numerous ties to the aggregate of world economy, 
the drawing of conclusions with respect to particular classes 
would be largely misleading. 

The occupational structure of economically backward 
communities is relatively homogeneous and simple. Their 
general indices of economic life therefore depict much more 


faithfully the economic condition of the various groups of 


population, which is but slightly differentiated. In the case 
of modern States, with their enormous differentiation, with 
the cross-currents and interpenetration of the various 
classes, certain economic phenomena may, so far as their 
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influence on criminality is concerned, have simultaneously 
quite contrary effects on the position of the different social 
classes of the nation and even on that of the different groups 
within one and the same class. 

It would appear, therefore, that under present conditions 
it is impossible to determine the influence of economic 
conditions on criminality, as we should have liked, by the 
application of methods based on the elucidation of the 
connexion between the criminality of the various classes, 
appropriately differentiated, and the economic condition, 
since we lack the necessary information. Since we are thus 
precluded from making our investigations with that detail 
which we have stated to be so desirable, we must content 
: ourselves with approximating as nearly as possible thereto. 
It will be necessary to take into consideration those of the 
economic statistics available which most precisely indicate 
not only the general trends of economic life, but also the 
changes which take place in the economic condition of cer- 
tain classes of society, in particular of those classes which 
gravitate in the neighbourhood of the poverty line and which 
constitute the reservoir of criminality taken as a mass 
phenomenon. In the present study we have endeavoured 
to ascertain which type of crime is most typical of given 
classes of the community, and at the same time to examine 
such crime against the background of those economic 
indices which best reflect the changes in the economic 
condition of such classes. Thus, examining thefts from fields 
and forests, an offence committed solely by the rural popula- 
tion, we shall trace the course of the index of this offence in 
conjunction with the course of indices giving the situation 
of the inhabitants of the rural districts, viz. indices of rural 
consumption and of the prices of commodities sold by the 
farmers. This method is obviously not perfectly accurate, 
for it should also be determined which groups of the rural 
population furnish the offenders who steal from the fields 
and forests, and, in addition, the indices of such offences 
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should be examined in conjunction with those of the eco- 
nomic situation of the groups in question. Such differenti- 
ation would be all the more advisable because particular 
economic processes may have diverse results in different 
classes or groups, improving the condition of some and 
depressing that of others. For instance, the results of 
monetary inflation on different groups of farm labourers 
may be radically different; those who are paid in kind either 
lose nothing or even find their situation improved, whilst 
those paid in cash must certainly suffer. If then we postulate 
that economic conditions influence criminality, we must 
further realize that one and the same economic process may 
inhibit criminality in one group and stimulate it in another. 
Finally, it is not out of the question that an economic 
process may have no effect at all, owing to the working of 
some process of compensation, or on the other hand, its 
effect may be magnified by some intensifying factor. 

The methodological difficulties encountered in research 
about the influence of economic situation on the course of 
criminality are connected not only with the concept of 
“economic situation” but also with the concept of “ crimin- 
ality.” Obviously, in such genetic examinations, the figures 
utilized should be those of actual criminality, they should 
depict the real extent and dimensions of the criminality. 
In the present state of criminal statistics this is, however, 
impossible. The available figures not only do not give a 
true idea of the number of offences committed, but some- 
times give a very inaccurate one; to what extent this is so, 
it is not possible to state. 

It is first of all necessary to bear in mind that the statistics 
in question deal only with such acts as are considered to be 
criminal within a given environment and at a given epoch by 
the law in force. We thus have only a dogmatic and con- 
ventional sector taken from a much broader socio-moral 
plane. Criminal statistics, therefore, give only a part of 
what would be considered as criminality were the approach 
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to be from the socio-criminological point of view. Con- 
versely, acts considered as offences from the dogmatic point 
of view may have nothing criminal in them from the socio- 
logical standpoint. The number of offences at our disposal 
is determined by the relatively narrow limits of legality, 
whilst actual criminality reaches far beyond these. The 
above considerations indicate that the available data on 
criminality are, from this point of view, fictitious to a certain 
degree. 

This element of fiction is enhanced by another important 
factor; the available numerical data on criminality do not 
by any means give a complete picture of even dogmatic 
criminality and it is impossible to state what proportion of 
the whole is thus depicted. Even in the first stages of 
criminal statistics, i.e. offences known to the police, the 
figures are of necessity distorted in two ways. The incidence 
of crime is artificially decreased by the fact that not all 
offences under dogmatic law are revealed. People may fail 
to notify the police as to offences committed for a variety of 
reasons. They may not believe in the efficacy of police 
investigation; they may fear the revenge of the offenders; 
they may not wish to lose time in making statements before 
the police and judicial authorities; they may fear the reve- 
lation of some details unfavourable to themselves, or they 
may consider that the offence was too petty to warrant 
notification. The list could be continued almost indefinitely. 

It is manifestly impossible to decide what proportion of 
offences is not notified, but it is the unanimous opinion of all 
criminologists and criminal statisticians that it is a very large 
percentage. In some cases, the number of offences notified 
is but a tiny, insignificant fraction of the actual number 


? Drawing attention to this, F. Znaniecki states: “‘ Criminology merely followed in the 
footsteps of law, accepting the range of data circumscribed by legal definitions as the 
distinct and self-sufficient object-matter of its studies. . . . Certain facts as crimes and 
certain men as criminals belong themselves to a much wider class of social phenomena. 
- . . It is entirely false that a legal enactment which qualifies certain acts as crimes is 
Sufficient to give such acts the character of crimes. . . .” (Znaniecki: Social Actions, 
Poznan, 1936, pp. 352 and 693). 
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(induced abortion, smuggling, insults, and slander, petty 
frauds, etc.) ; even in the case of such more serious crimes as 
arson, grave injury to the person, etc., the percentage of 
offences not notified to the police is very large. 

The figures for notified offences are, however, not only 
artificially reduced. They are also to some extent artifi- 
cially enhanced. This is due to the fact that some of the 
offences notified are only apparent; they were thus notified 
because they seemed to be crimes to the plaintiff, but during 
the later stages of the administration of justice, turned out 
to be nothing of the kind. The percentage of apparent 
offences is not so insignificant as might seem at first sight; 
it is likewise not the same for all types of offences and is 
much greater in the cases of fraud than in that of, for instance, 
murder. | 

The final outcome is that the criminal statistics obviously 
do not give an exact idea even of actual ‘‘ dogmatic crimin- 
ality.” To make matters worse, there is no means of esti- 
mating the error caused by artificial reduction or that 
caused by artificial increase. In particular there is no basis 
for stating that these two factors compensate each other and 
that a reliable average figure is yielded by the statistics at 
our disposal. 

These reservations lose nothing in force if we disregard 
offences notified to the police and turn to statistics of offences 
as they appear in the light of judicial statistics. In this case, 
the data are cleared of apparent criminality but they are 
still affected by the failures to notify actually committed 
offences and by a number of other factors which distort 
the final result in specific fashion. There will be cases 
which had been notified and found to be criminal offences 
by the authorities, but which were eliminated because the 
defendants could not be identified, or were identified but not 
apprehended; such cases are quashed after a time, just a5 
are those in which sufficient evidence was not collected to 
justify indictment and judicial proceedings, those in which 
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the delinquent died before indictment could be filed, and 
those in which he gained immunity by the operation of 
special procedural operations, as for instance: cases are 
quashed because they are too petty, because the courts are 
overworked, or the prisons overcrowded, and so on. This 
procedure may appear in legal form as a regulation in the 
code of penal procedure, or as a matter of usage, e.g. in some 
countries the police do not investigate cases of petty larceny. 

The final outcome is the same as in the case of offences 
known to the police; judicial statistics are far from being 
reliable reflections of the actual criminality, even if we limit 
ourselves to what is known as dogmatic criminality. 

There is a third set of statistics to be considered, that of 
persons finally convicted. These figures, however, are just 
as far, if not farther from the truth than the statistics of cases 
reported to the police and of indictments drawn up on the 
basis of such notifications. Statistics of final convictions are 
affected by all the shortcomings of the data for the two prior 
stages, plus the shortcomings specific for this third stage. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that some offences actually 
committed are not followed by convictions in the courts of 
justice, owing to the acquittal of the delinquents as a result 
of insufficient evidence, skilful defence by lawyers, etc. 

The three sets of criminal statistics mentioned above are 
the only ones available for an examination of the position 
and variations of criminality in a given community. Peni- 
tentiary statistics are very little use in this connexion, since 
they necessarily contain all the shortcomings of the three 
preliminary stages (notification, investigation, and prose- 
cution) aggravated by the fact that they cover only those 
delinquents punished by deprivation of liberty. 

The foregoing will have clearly demonstrated the diffi- 
culties encountered in ascertaining the extent of actual 


* Undoubtedly amongst those sentenced there must be a small percentage of persons 
who are in reality innocent (judicial errors). This circumstance does not, however, 
distort the figures representing criminality since in spite of the error regarding the culprit, 
the offence none the less was actually committed. 
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the delinquent died before indictment could be filed, and 
those in which he gained immunity by the operation of 
special procedural operations, as for instance: cases are 
quashed because they are too petty, because the courts are 
overworked, or the prisons overcrowded, and so on. This 
procedure may appear in legal form as a regulation in the 
code of penal procedure, or as a matter of usage, e.g. in some 
countries the police do not investigate cases of petty larceny. 

The final outcome is the same as in the case of offences 
known to the police; judicial statistics are far from being 
reliable reflections of the actual criminality, even if we limit 
ourselves to what is known as dogmatic criminality. 

There is a third set of statistics to be considered, that of 
persons finally convicted. These figures, however, are just 
as far, if not farther from the truth than the statistics of cases 
reported to the police and of indictments drawn up on the 
basis of such notifications. Statistics of final convictions are 
affected by all the shortcomings of the data for the two prior 
stages, plus the shortcomings specific for this third «stage. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that some offences actually 
committed are not followed by convictions in the courts of 
justice, owing to the acquittal of the delinquents as a result 
of insufficient evidence, skilful defence by lawyers, etc. 

The three sets of criminal statistics mentioned above are 
the only ones available for an examination of the position 
and variations of criminality in a given community. Peni- 
tentiary statistics are very little use in this connexion, since 
they necessarily contain all the shortcomings of the three 
preliminary stages (notification, investigation, and prose- 
cution) aggravated by the fact that they cover only those 
delinquents punished by deprivation of liberty. 

The foregoing will have clearly demonstrated the diffi- 
culties encountered in ascertaining the extent of actual 


* Undoubtedly amongst those sentenced there must be a small percentage of persons 
who are in reality innocent (judicial errors). This circumstance does not, however, 
distort the figures representing criminality since in spite of the error regarding the culprit, 
the offence none the less was actually committed. 
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criminality; the data are valid only for a part of what can be 
called ‘‘ dogmatic”’ criminality, and the issue is further 
obscured by various factors which tend to reduce or increase 
even this arbitrarily defined criminality and so present a 
fictitious picture. Not one of the systems of criminal 
statistics is reliable in this sense and it is impossible to 
ascertain the degree of error which they contain. This 
failure of criminal statistics to provide figures representing 
the real amount of criminality has undoubtedly repercussions 
on the study of the influence of economic situation on the 
course of criminality. 

(a) First of all we must bear in mind that all studies on the 
subject are to some extent fictitious, as they attempt to reveal 
the influence of one phenomenon on another phenomenon 
whose real extent is unknown and is—in the present state of 
criminal statistics—incapable of being known. All these 
investigations would have incomparably greater crimino- 
logical and sociological significance if the data represented 
total and not merely fragmentary criminality. 

(6) The available amount of criminality varies according 
to the stage of administration of justice in which it was regis- 
tered. Criminality presents itself in an entirely different 
form when it is estimated on the basis of crimes reported or, 
for example, on the basis of persons found guilty. And if 
even it has been possible to ascertain the influence of eco- 
nomic conditions on criminality established on the basis of 
crimes reported to the police, we cannot know if this influ- 
ence would appear at all or would appear in identical 
fashion in connexion with criminality established on a 
different basis. Therefore it would in fact be more precise 
to speak, in connexion with this type of investigation, of the 
influence of economic conditions on ‘‘ dogmatic ” crimin- 
ality with due mention of the specific dogmatic criminality 
examined (i.e. whether on the basis of crimes known to the 
police, persons at trial, persons found guilty, etc.). 

(c) It has been demonstrated that it is not possible to 
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secure data on crime which would depict the actual extent 
of criminality, but while none of the available figures 
correspond exactly to the real amount of criminality, some 
figures which are available approach nearer to the real 
amount of crime than others. And therefore in research 
about the influence of economic conditions on crime, it is 
advisable to use that set of figures which is most closely 
representative of the real number of crimes committed. 

(d) From this point of view it is strongly recommended 
when we are studying the connexion between economic 
conditions and crime to utilize police statistics, that is, 
statistics of crimes known to the police. The data yielded 
by statistics of later phases of the administration of justice 
decrease in value as they draw away from the original source. 
As Thorsten Sellin has stated: ‘‘ Due to a number of variable 
elements represented by changes in administrative policies 
and efficiency, the value of a crime rate for index purposes 
decreases as the distance from the crime itself in terms of 
procedure increases.” 1 Those authors who have occupied 
themselves with judicial statistics unanimously state that 
the statistics of persons found guilty or sentenced represent 
only an insignificant part of the real criminality.?. And it is 

? Thorsten Sellin: “‘ The Basis of a Crime Index,” in Journ. Crim. Law and Criminology, 
September 1931, vol. xxii, p. 346, and in Research Memorandum on Crime, p. 74. 

* Von Mayr writes that the number of offences and delinquents steadily decreases 
with passage through the various phases of preparatory and judicial procedure, and 
reaches minimum proportions in the number of persons finally sentenced. (“. . . wie 
ein gegeneber Grundstock von urspriinglich in Verfolgungsaktion fortlaufend sich 
abmindert, um schlieslich in der besonderen Gesamtheit der rechtskraftig verurteilten 
Personen und Handlungen in seine Minimalerscheinung zu treten” (Statistik und 
Gesellschaftslehre, vol. iii, Moralstatistik mit Einschluss der Kriminalstatistik. Tibingen, 
1917, P. 427). 

Mittestadt writes similarly, thus: “‘ Was von dem massenhaften Verbrecherstoff zur 
gerichtlichen Untersuchung gebracht wird, ist ausserordentlich gering ” (Kulturgeschichte 
und Kriminalstatistik, in Zeitschr. f. die ges. Strafrechtwiss, 1884, vol. iv, p. 404). 

The well-known Italian statistician, Bodio, calculated that during the period 1890-4 
out of the aggregate figure of 645,000 offences reported to the police on the average every 
year, only 265,000 cases yielded convictions by the courts (Atti della Commissione di statistica 
giudiziaria, 1895, I sessione, p. 249). 

Roux expresses the same opinion in his Répression et Prévention, Paris, 1922, pp. 18-21 and 
148-50, as does Ferri in his Sociologia Criminale, 5th edition, Torino, 1929, vol. i, p. 435- 
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to a large extent for this reason that criminologists and 
statisticians quasi-unanimously emphasize the great value of 
police statistics as a rational basis for the study of the course 
of criminality. 

(e) Naturally, it must be borne in mind that police statis- 
tics also have their “ weak points ” as a basis for examining 
changes in criminality, and two of these require special 
attention. 

The mass of offences reported to the police and included 
in the statistics of that body must contain a certain propor- 
tion of cases of apparent criminality, ie. the plaintiffs 
considered them to be criminal but later stages of the admin- 
istration of justice were of another opinion; we must bear in 
mind, therefore, that police records of criminality are thus 
artificially enhanced. 

Police records of criminal statistics sometimes leave much 
to be desired as regards formal precision. The dividing line 
between some offences is rather vague and it is often 
difficult to decide how to classify in such cases even in courts 
of justice (e.g. the boundary between embezzlement and 
swindling, between conversion and larcency, etc.); such 
difficulties may be all the greater for members of the Police 
Force when registering a given offence under one of the heads 
of classification. 

The importance of these weak points of police records 
should not of course be over-estimated. The percentage of 
apparent criminality is an exceedingly small one in relation 
to the large number of cases where no doubt is possible 
(larcency, personal injury, etc.); in any case, even if this 
percentage is substantial, what is important is to ascertain 

* See among others: Mayr, Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre, vol. iii, 1917, p. 512; Thorsten 
Sellin, Die Grundlagen des Kriminalitatsindex in Mon. f. Krim. Psych., etc., 1931, No. 10, p. 589; 
Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, 1934, p. 25; Zahn, Allg. Stat. Archiv., 1915, Vol. 9, 
No. 23, p. 371; Hageman, Mitteilungen der Intern. Kriminal. Vereinigung, 1931, vol. v, 
P. 15; Enrico Ferri, Sociologia Criminale, vol. 1, pp. 379-80; Mead, Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1925, vol. 146, No. 235, p. 75; Nino Levi, Statistica 


criminale ¢ reforma della legislazione penale in the work Scritti in onore di Enrico Ferri, 1929, 
p. 272. 
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whether this percentage has been always the same during 
the period under investigation; because if it remains fairly 
constant it can obviously have no influence on the course of 
criminality. 

Caution is also necessary with respect to the classification 
of certain offences by the police authorities, who are not 
always precise enough from the dogmatic point of view; 
in such cases appropriate care is necessary, and if doubt on 
this point becomes stronger it is advisable to forego the 
investigation of the given offences. 

(f) None the less, the above-mentioned difficulties need 
not be an insuperable obstacle in determining the influence 
of economic conditions on criminality; in other words, it 
is postulated that if this influence exists, it should be 
possible to reveal it in spite of the lacune and inaccuracies of 
the available statistical data. From the point of view of 
criminal statistics it is necessary to differentiate between two 
aspects of criminality: its static aspect and its dynamic 
aspect. The impossibility of determining numerically the 
static aspect of criminality need not be any bar to a deter- 
mination of its dynamic aspect, i.e. the changes taking place 
in the course of time. The latter can be determined with 
precision by the use of indices of criminality: these do not 
indicate the actual figure of criminality at a given time, but 
they inform us of the changes undergone by criminality 
during a given period with respect to the particular state 
adopted as the basis of comparison. If such changes can be 
successfully shown to admit of causal explanation with 
respect to changes in economic conditions (represented by 
appropriate indices), the task undertaken in the present study 
will have been duly accomplished. 

(g) In such investigations, however, there is another 
problem which requires consideration. In ascertaining the 
indices of criminality for a given period the point arises as to 
whether the figures serving as the basis of these indices 
remain in a constant relation to the data of actual criminality 
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at every stage of such period. For instance, let us suppose 
that notified criminality is one-third or one-tenth of actual 
criminality during part of a given period; are we justified 
in assuming that the same ratio holds good for the remainder 
of the period in question? This point will be covered in 
a later study, and for the moment it is only sought 
to draw attention to this important point, viz. that the 
ratio of criminality figures to real criminality can undergo 
change under the influence of a number of “ extra crimin- 
ality ’ factors on the number and type of registered statistics 
of criminality. Such factors may be: varying degrees of 
intensity in reporting offences, methods of registration, fre- 
quency of detection of offences, frequency of identification 
and apprehension of delinquents, the freedom with which 
reported cases are suppressed, frequency of acquittal, and 
so on. Obviously the intensity of these extraneous factors 
need not necessarily be constant during the period under 
examination. These influences naturally are quite inde- 
pendent of the real course of criminality, although they tend 
to distort the picture of criminality as depicted by statistics. 
For this reason it is necessary to examine the working 
and application of these factors, and so far as possible 
to detect and eliminate them during the course of our 
investigations. 

(h) Apart from the foregoing considerations there is 
another matter requiring attention, viz. what part of the 
total criminality should be taken in conjunction with 
economic conditions. This is important in view of the fact 
that the total criminality which we are to examine is not 
uniform in character. For there are some offences which 
undoubtedly have a “ criminal character,” but there are 
others even more numerous, which belong to the category 
of “ administrative criminality,” offences which are punish- 
able penally although they can scarcely be classified as being 
really criminal in character. But even if we restrict ourselves 
to offences of a really criminal nature, these are soon found 
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to be likewise far from homogeneous in type. Whilst there 
is certainly some qualitative difference between wilful 
murder and infringement of the police regulations in respect 
of the closing hours for shops, there is similarly a most vital 
difference between murder and collecting brushwood in 
somebody else’s forest (i.e. what is known as forest larceny). 
The dividing line between a real offence and a pseudo- 
offence is after all an indeterminate one and is largely 
indiscernible. 

(1) Differentiation between offences and pseudo-offences 
is inter alia dependent on heterogeneous factors of an 
economic, social, and customary character ; 

(2) the dividing lines set up by codes of law are largely 
based on conventional ideas and usages, and the boundary 
often drawn between felonies and misdemeanours, or other 
attempts at such differentiation, fails to take into proper 
consideration the actual specific weight of the various 
criminal deeds ; 

(3) all attempts so far made at delimitation by criminolo- 
gists have not only met with objections but also bear the 
distinct imprint of the persons who carried out the classifi- 
cation (thus, Garofala’s ‘“‘criminalita naturale,” Ferri’s 
“criminalita vera,” and Bosca’s “ criminalita grave’’ are 
by no means identical conceptions; similarly the differenti- 
ation introduced by German statistics in 1901 and later 
abandoned, distinguished between criminality of “ schwer- 
ster Art,” “‘ weniger schwerer Art,” “ leichterer Art, ” and 
Jeichterster Art ”’). 

The aggregate figure of criminality is from its very nature 
heterogeneous, and the greater the socio-economic differ- 
entiation in modern communities, the more this hetero- 
geneity increases (i.e. the sphere of punishable offences is 
constantly being extended). Even if this complex mass of 
criminality be split up into various groups of criminality 
(against the person, against property, against public law and 
order, against public morals, etc.), such groups in each of 
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the various countries which conduct criminal statistics wil! 
present a heterogeneous mass which will be useless for 
genetic investigations. 

In such research it is only possible to work on the basis 
of numerical data which refer to individual types of offences 
differentiated as precisely as possible. Even such differenti- 
ation will often be insufficient for the purpose in view; even 
such an apparently simple offence as larceny is in effect and 
to some extent an expression for an aggregate of numerous 
varieties of larceny (house-breaking, burglary, picking 
pockets, thefts from fields and forests, etc.) ; these varieties of 
larceny not only differ as regards the modus operandi, but 
also in many cases as regards criminological, social, psycho- 
logical, and moral features. These differences are of essential 
importance in research on the genesis of crime and it is 
necessary, therefore, to have recourse not only to figures for 
each general type of offence but also for each of its varieties. 
It is, however, possible to secure such data only when the 
criminal statistical material has been properly elaborated. 

In view of the complex nature of even the simplest social 
phenomena, still more in evidence when dealing with 
economic facts and criminal facts, the possibility arises 
whether the establishment of a positive correlation between 
these two types of phenomena will afford any basis in itself 
for the statement that a causal connexion exists, since it is 
not out of the question that other, non-economic, factors 
may likewise affect criminality. The correlation observed 
may be fortuitous, or it may be the outcome of various 
other heterogeneous factors. In this way, it is possible that 
changes in criminality which might be explained by the 
influence of economic conditions, were in fact in greater or 
lesser measure and sometimes even solely, due to the action 
of factors of quite another character. The possibility of such 
illusory causal connexions is a very real one when we are 
examining the influence of economic conditions on crimin- 
ality; on the other hand, we have to deal with the influence 
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of a large number of factors of which even the slightest may 
exert a marked influence on the changes observed in the 
numerical data. In view of this, it is necessary to determine 
and differentiate as precisely as possible all the factors which 
might have any influence on criminality during the period 
under examination. This is no easy task, not only because 
of the difficulties of differentiation and of exact estimation 
of the degree of such influence, but also because elimination 
cannot be fully carried out in view of the broad inter- 
dependence of social phenomena. In spite of this, the 
elimination of non-economic factors must be carried out 
although this has not been fully appreciated in the literature 
on the subject as yet published. Hitherto the method in 
vogue has been to accept a positive correlation as sufficient 
basis for asserting that a causal relation exists between the 
two sets of phenomena examined, whilst the method of 
elimination has until now been rarely applied, and, if at all, 

only incidentally. 

There is another point to be considered. The clininesion 
of non-economic factors will undoubtedly give more grounds 
for supposing a real causation to underlie a positive corre- 
lation between economic conditions and criminality; but 
this is not enough from the sociological point of view. The 
mere fact of a deterioration in economic conditions is not 
directly related to enhanced criminality. Even such an 
elementary phenomenon as starvation which may lead to 
theft does not act directly, but evokes a number of physio- 
logical and moral processes which may impel the victim to 
commit larceny as a final resource. It is still more difficult 
to determine this relation in the case of less elementary and 
yet very vital features and results of economic crises, e.g. when 


1 M. Ginsberg lays stress on this matter in his Causality in the Social Sciences, London, 
1935. In this study, Prof. Ginsberg analyses the problem of causality in respect of social 
phenomena and outlines methods for the determination of causality. His observations, 
particularly those connected with Type 1 of the types of regularities which Prof. Gins- 
berg distinguishes in the field of social phenomena (“ Empirical associations or corre- 
lations of varying definiteness between concrete social phenomena ”’) should be turned 
to account in investigations of the causal bonds between economic conditions and crime. 
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the standard of living is lowered, when the necessity arises of 
adjustment to changed conditions, when uncertain and casual 
earnings are combined with unstable conditions of life, etc. 
It is thus insufficient to state that criminality has increased 
as a result of an economic crisis; but it is necessary to explain 
why criminality increases as a result of economic crises, in 
order to make it clear what changes in the psychology and 
social behaviour of the individual were occasioned by given 
changes in economic conditions and how these psychological 
changes could in their turn lead them to crime. In this way, 
the problem of the influence of economic conditions on crime 
shifts from the domain of economic statistics and criminal 
statistics to that of individual and social psychology.! 


1 The necessity for this analysis is stressed both by sociologists and by criminologists. 
R. M. Maclver writes: “‘ The crux of the problem is to discover the relation of the atti- 
tudes, themselves complex, which are expressed in criminal acts, and the external con- 
ditions also complex, which evoke or at least affect, these attitudes.” See R. M. Maclver, 
Society, Its Structure and Changes, 1932, p. 525. Likewise Exner states when examining 
the causal union between a deterioration of economic conditions and a growth in crime 
that it is not sufficient to reveal the parallelism between these two phenomena and 
statistical data: “‘ Das Verstehen einer Massenerscheinung setzt also voraus, dass ¢s 
gelingt, die Zusammenhange bis in die menschliche Psyche zuriick zu verfolgen . . .” 
(Kriminalsoziologie. Handwérterbuch der Kriminologie, vol. ii, p. 13). 
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LABOUR MIGRATION AND AGE- 
COMPOSITION 
By GORONWY H. DANIEL! 


THe MATERIAL 


HERE is a considerable American and Continental 

literature on the age-selective effects of migration, but 
the only writers to study the problem in Great Britain are 
Hill (1925), who investigates the migration from Essex in 
the period 1851-1911, and Singer (1937), who examines the 
post-war emigration from the depressed areas.* 

The essential point at issue in these studies is the age- 
composition of migrants at migration. When there is 
migration into an area, the total population in that area at 
the end of any period is composed of the survivors of the 
original population, together with the survivors of the 
migrants. The age of the latter differs from the original 
age-composition of the migrants at migration according to 
their survival rates at each age and their length of stay in 
their new home before the end of the period. 

Since it is difficult to obtain statistics giving age at migra- 
tion, writers have been led to a more indirect approach; they 
estimate the numbers of the native population who would be 
expected to survive, and, by subtracting this from the census 
population enumerated at the end of the period, obtain the 

} The writer would like to express his appreciation of the kindness shown to him by 
the officials of the Ministry of Labour, both in making possible the difficult work of 
sampling on which this paper is based, and in giving invaluable information and advice. 
He also wishes gratefully to acknowledge the very considerable help given him at all 
stages of his work at the Oxford University Institute of Statistics by Dr. J. Marschak, 
Dr. H. Makower, and Dr. H. W. Robinson, and by Mr. H. E. Caustin and other members 
of the staff. 

* Hill, A. B., 1925, “ Internal Migration and its effects upon the Death-rates; with 
special reference to the County of Essex,” Medical Research Council Special Report 
Series, No. 95. Singer, H. W., 1937, “‘ Transference and the Age Structure of the 
Population in the Special Areas,” Pilgrim Trust Unemployment Enquiry, Interim 
Papers, No. 3. A critical survey of existing literature on the subject is given by 
Thomas, Dorothy S., 1938, “ Research Memorandum on Migration Differentials,” 
Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 43. 
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number of surviving migrants. Application of this method to 
separate age-groups gives an age-distribution which refers not 
to age at migration but to the age of the surviving migrants 
(including the children born to them since migration). 
Further, if the native population is affected both by emigra- 
tion and by immigration, subtraction of the estimated 
population from the actual population gives only the differ- 
ence between the survivors of the immigrants and the 
survivors of the emigrants; it is the net surviving balance of 
the inward and outward streams of people. 

Instead of estimating the survival rates of the native 
population, some writers have taken as their expected 
population the sum of the original population and the total 
number of births, minus the total number of deaths in the 
area (including the births and deaths of immigrants). In 
this way, instead of arriving at the net balance of surviving 
migrants, they find the net balance of migrants who have 
moved into or out of the area whether or not they were still 
alive at the end of the period. 


1 If p, = total population at the end of the period 
fp; = native population at the beginning 
# = total number of immigrants 
¢ = total number of emigrants 
d = deaths 
b = births, and subscripts i, ¢, and refer to deaths and births belonging to the 
immigrants, the emigrants, and the native population at the beginning respectively, then 
Ps = (Pi + by, — ps) + — — + 6, — 
and the first method rests on the identity 
Pa — (i + — dy) = (6 + — — (0 + 6, — ,) 
and the second on 
Pa — (br + — 6, — dy — 
where 6,, — 6, and d, — d, are the total births and deaths of the native population (/,) 
remaining in the area. In the second method the differences between the number 
enumerated and the number expected give the net balance of migrants who ever moved 
into or out of the area; but calculation of these differences for each age-group does not 
yield a very reliable estimate of age-composition at migration. This is because the 
difference between the actual and the expected population in any age-group does not 
represent only those people who moved when they were in that age-group. Owing to 
the lapse of the intercensal period, say of ten years, the difference recorded for an age- 
group, ¢.g. the group 20-25, will include persons who moved between the ages of 20 and 
25 in the last year of the period, those who moved at ages 19-24 in the last year but one, 
and so on down to persons who moved between the ages of 10 and 15. 
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Although these methods allow estimates to be made of the 
net effect of migration upon different age-groups, it is only 
where migration was confined to an inward or outward 
stream and where the movement was concentrated at the 
end of the period that they can be taken as reliable guides 
to age at migration. 

Fortunately, in so far as the insured population is concerned, 
the employment exchange documents known as claim units 
provide direct and fairly detailed information about the 
movements of insured workers from one district to another. 
Extraction of the data from these units is a rather laborious 
process. One comes across many difficulties of interpreta- 
tion. But the records appear to be unique in combining 
information about the age, marital condition, fertility, 
movements, and industrial history of migrants. 

A claim unit is a collection of documents relating to a person 
who is insured against unemployment under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts, and who, having been out of work, 
has claimed insurance benefit or unemployment assistance.' 
It gives the person’s “‘ office of origin,” that is, the name of 
the exchange where he first entered insured industry,? and 
it also contains up-to-date information, extending back to 
the five years before he first claimed benefit or assistance, 
about his unemployment and industrial history. The 

» A description of claim units is given by Chegwidden and Myrddin-Evans in The 
Employment Exchange Service of Great Britain, London, 1934, and specimen copies of some 
of the most important documents are to be found in Hill and Lubin’s The British Attack 
on Unemployment, Washington, 1934. It may be noted that certain changes in employment 
exchange procedure have taken place since the present samples were taken, and the form 
for dependant’s benefit (U.I. 534), for example, is no longer completed by persons 
claiming unemployment assistance. The information for such persons is now kept in 
the Area Offices of the Unemployment Assistance Board. 

Claim units are also kept for non-claimants, i.e. persons who do not claim unemploy- 


ment relief, but who use the exchanges as employment agencies. These documents do 
not contain all the information described above, and they were excluded from the 
present samples. 

? There are certain exceptions to this. If the unemployment book has been subject to 
inquiry by the Ministry of Health it is given a conventional “ office of origin ”’ (Blooms- 
bury); men who have served with H.M. Forces are issued with books marked Peak, 
Nore, or Tower; and men whose books have been lost are given the name of the local 
exchange in which the new book is issued. 
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documents give the claimant’s date of birth and date of 
marriage, the date of birth of his wife, and the date of birth, 
place of birth, and relationship to him of his dependants. 
It is also possible to reconstruct from them the incidence and 
length of a claimant’s spells of unemployment, the location 
and occupational nature of his periods of employment, and 
his movements within the country. 

At any given time, claim units belonging to men who 
are claiming payment are kept in what is known as the “ live 
file,” while the units of other men are in the ‘ dormant 
file.” As the unemployed men regain employment their 
units are transferred to the dormant file, where they remain 
until another claim is made. If an employed man dies, his 
unemployment book is returned by his employer and his 
claim unit removed. On the other hand, if he leaves the 
exchange area and secures continuous insurable employment 
elsewhere, so that he makes no further claim for benefit at an 
employment exchange, his unit remains lodged in the 
dormant file. Thus as time goes on there is a gradual 
accumulation of units belonging to persons who have 
left the district... As the spaces on the forms within each 
unit are filled up new forms with room for more entries are 
inserted. The non-current forms are periodically removed. 
The present sample investigation was made at the end of a 
period of accumulation which had lasted without any 
general purge since about 1931, and the material thus 
contains a few units belonging to persons no longer in the 
district, but it has the advantage of furnishing records of all 
the claims for dependant’s benefit made in the last six or 
seven years. 

The material has its limitations and inadequacies. It 


* In the case of the natives of Oxford the proportion of claims which represented 
persons no longer in the district at the end of 1937 has been estimated at under 4 per cent. 
of the total. In the case of exchanges in the depressed areas this proportion would tend 
to be increased by the fact that there has been more emigration, but reduced by the fact 
that claims are sent after migrants whom the Ministry of Labour has trained, assisted to 


move, or helped to find work, irrespective of whether they claim benefit after migration 
or not. 
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covers only those insured persons who have at some time 
been unemployed and claimed benefit or assistance, and 
the proportion of such persons to the total insured will vary 
from place to place and from industry to industry, according 
to variations in the incidence of unemployment. 

Considerable immigration has taken place in the post-war 
period into the Oxford district and the annual count of 
unemployment books in July 1936 showed 34-4 per cent. of 
the insured persons in Oxford to be immigrants. Apart 
from the South-west Division (the division embracing the 
Oxford Exchange Area and contributing the greatest number 
of short-distance migrants), a greater number of Oxford’s 
immigrants came from Wales than from any other area.’ 
If we exclude immigrants who came from the South-west 
Division, we find that 17 per cent. of all other immigrants 
came from Wales. 

Samples were taken of the claim units of Welshmen 
claiming in Oxford (here termed the Oxford Welshmen), of 
Oxford men still claiming in Oxford (the Oxford Natives), 
and of Welshmen still claiming in Wales (the Welsh Natives). 
The samples are described below, and the proportion of the 
insured populations covered is stated. 

(a) Oxford Natives. Each 24th unit was taken from the 
units of men who first entered insured industry in Oxford 
and who were still in Oxford in December 1937. This 
gave 390 cards with a sampling factor of 34. Of the 
Oxford insured natives 45 per cent. were represented by 
claim units. 

(b) Oxford Welshmen. Every other unit was taken from 
the units of those men who first entered insured industry 
in Wales, but who had their claims lodged in Oxford in 
1937. This gave a sample of 600 cards with sampling 
factor } representing g1 per cent. of the insured population. 

1 See the chapter on Industrial Immigration by Dr. J. Marschak in the Survey of the 


Social Services in the Oxford District, Oxford, 1938. 
2 By “ Wales” is meant in this paper the Wales Division of the Ministry of Labour. 


It thus includes Monmouthshire. 
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documents give the claimant’s date of birth and date of 
marriage, the date of birth of his wife, and the date of birth, 
place of birth, and relationship to him of his dependants. 
It is also possible to reconstruct from them the incidence and 
length of a claimant’s spells of unemployment, the location 
and occupational nature of his periods of employment, and 
his movements within the country. 

At any given time, claim units belonging to men who 
are claiming payment are kept in what is known as the “ live 
file,’ while the units of other men are in the ‘‘ dormant 
file.’ As the unemployed men regain employment their 
units are transferred to the dormant file, where they remain 
until another claim is made. If an employed man dies, his 
unemployment book is returned by his employer and his 
claim unit removed. On the other hand, if he leaves the 
exchange area and secures continuous insurable employment 
elsewhere, so that he makes no further claim for benefit at an 
employment exchange, his unit remains lodged in the 
dormant file. Thus as time goes on there is a gradual 
accumulation of units belonging to persons who have 
left the district» As the spaces on the forms within each 
unit are filled up new forms with room for more entries are 
inserted. The non-current forms are periodically removed. 
The present sample investigation was made at the end of a 
period of accumulation which had lasted without any 
general purge since about 1931, and the material thus 
contains a few units belonging to persons no longer in the 
district, but it has the advantage of furnishing records of all 
the claims for dependant’s benefit made in the last six or 
seven years. 

The material has its limitations and inadequacies. It 


* In the case of the natives of Oxford the proportion of claims which represented 
persons no longer in the district at the end of 1937 has been estimated at under 4 per cent. 
of the total. In the case of exchanges in the depressed areas this proportion would tend 
to be increased by the fact that there has been more emigration, but reduced by the fact 
that claims are sent after migrants whom the Ministry of Labour has trained, assisted to 


move, or helped to find work, irrespective of whether they claim benefit after migration 
or not. 
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covers only those insured persons who have at some time 
been unemployed and claimed benefit or assistance, and 
the proportion of such persons to the total insured will vary 
from place to place and from industry to industry, according 
to variations in the incidence of unemployment. 
Considerable immigration has taken place in the post-war 
period into the Oxford district and the annual count of 
unemployment books in July 1936 showed 34:4 per cent. of 
the insured persons in Oxford to be immigrants.!. Apart 
from the South-west Division (the division embracing the 
Oxford Exchange Area and contributing the greatest number 
of short-distance migrants), a greater number of Oxford’s 
immigrants came from Wales than from any other area.* 
If we exclude immigrants who came from the South-west 
Division, we find that 17 per cent. of all other immigrants 


came from Wales. 

Samples were taken of the claim units of Welshmen 
claiming in Oxford (here termed the Oxford Welshmen), of 
Oxford men still claiming in Oxford (the Oxford Natives), 
and of Welshmen still claiming in Wales (the Welsh Natives). 
The samples are described below, and the proportion of the 
insured populations covered is stated. 

(a) Oxford Natives. Each 24th unit was taken from the 
units of men who first entered insured industry in Oxford 
and who were still in Oxford in December 1937. This 
gave 390 cards with a sampling factor of 34. Of the 
Oxford insured natives 45 per cent. were represented by 
claim units. 

(6) Oxford Welshmen. Every other unit was taken from 
the units of those men who first entered insured industry 
in Wales, but who had their claims lodged in Oxford in 
1937. This gave a sample of 600 cards with sampling 
factor } representing 91 per cent. of the insured population. 

1 See the chapter on Industrial Immigration by Dr. J. Marschak in the Survey of the 


Social Services in the Oxford District, Oxford, 1938. 
* By “ Wales” is meant in this paper the Wales Division of the Ministry of Labour. 


It thus includes Monmouthshire. 
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(c) Welsh Natives. A sample of 450 cards representing 
those men who first entered insured industry in Wales and 
who in 1938 were still in the three Welsh exchanges visited.! 
Of the insured population in these exchanges 89 per cent. 
possessed claim units, and the sampling factor was approxi- 
mately 

The information obtained from the claim units was 
supplemented by taking at random 60 of the Welshmen in 
insured industry in Oxford and visiting them. A question- 
naire was drawn up and the men were asked for information 
which allowed the consideration of such problems as changes 
in their economic and housing condition, and changes in 
their interests and use of leisure. Moreover, their difficulties 
in adjusting themselves to life in their new home, their attitude 
towards Oxford and Oxford people, and their views on 
family limitation and marriage were also inquired into. 


AGE AT MIGRATION 


We use as our definition of ‘‘ migration’? any movement 
made by a worker from the place in which he last had 
employment to another at least 15 miles away; we thus 
include not only movements between depressed and pros- 
perous areas, but those made within such areas.’ The 
period considered is from 1928 to 1937. Column 1 in 
Table I shows the percentage age-distribution of such moves 
at the time of movement, and it is seen that the greatest 
proportion of moves was made by men aged 20-24 and the 
decline in the proportion made at older ages was so great 
that less than a quarter of all the moves made by men 16-64 
years of age were made by those over 34. 

1 Fifty cards were obtained for the Ammanford Employment office, 200 for the Fern- 
dale Exchange, and 200 for the Maesteg Exchange. These numbers were chosen to 


agree with the geographical distribution of the offices of origin of the Oxford Welshmen. 
(See note to the chapter by Dr. Marschak in the Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford 
District.) 

* Cases in which the migrant was never employed in the new place are excluded from 
our analysis, because in these cases the date of migration is usually not available. 
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TABLE I 
Ace AT MIGRATION OF OxFrorD WELSHMEN 


Age at Migration. | Al Fite 
16-19 13°6 
20-24 33°0 39°4 32-0 
25-29 19°3 14°2 20°6 
30-34 9°7 
35-39 7 5°5 53 
49-44 42 33 45 
45-49 58 54 
3°7 3°7 42 
55 2-0 

100°0 100°0 100-0 

Total Number 875 490 


The other two columns in Table I consider only those move- 
ments which were the first made from Wales and those which 
were the first into Oxford. Comparison of these three columns 
with the distributions of the native populations of Wales and 
Oxford in 1937 shown in Table IX, indicates that there was a 
far greater proportion of migrants under 35 than of natives, 
so that a greater proportion of the original population 
migrated at the younger ages than at the older. 

The question arises whether the geographical differences 
in prospects of securing employment are greater in the case of 
young people, so that they have a greater incentive to move, 
or whether the young respond more strongly to a given 
incentive than the old. An attempt to answer this question 
may be made by examining the relative difference between 
unemployment rates in Wales and Oxford for separate age- 
groups.: We should, moreover, expect the number of 
migrants who move at each age to depend on the total 
numbers at each age in Wales and in Oxford. A measure 
of the “ coefficient of mobility,” or responsiveness of labour 
to a given incentive to move, is then given by the ratio of the 
number of migrants to the relative difference in unemploy- 

1 For a discussion of the extent to which relative unemployment rates reflect relative 
prosperity, see “ Studies in Mobility: a Tentative Statistical Measure,” by H. Makower, 
J. Marschak, and H. W. Robinson, —— No. 1, October 1938, p. gr. 
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ment rates, multiplied by the product of the Welsh and the 
Oxford insured populations.? 

Since the relevant unemployment rates are not available 
for Oxford itself, we have used figures for the whole of the 
South-western Division, and because figures for the numbers 
insured at each age are only available for July 1937, the 
calculations were made for 1937 only. The incentive to 
move was clearly greatest for persons aged 25-34, but the 
highest proportion of migrants was found in the earlier 
ages, 16-24. The third column of Table II indicates that 
mobility was greatest among persons 16-24, fell to a minimum 
at ages 25-34, and rose again to another peak at 45-54. 

This high mobility of young adults may be due to 
psychological or social factors such as their fewer personal 
attachments, which make migration more attractive to 
them than to older men. But there may also be important 
economic influences other than those covered by our 
concept of incentive to move. Thus it appears that 
increased mechanization of the coal mines has been 
detrimental to juvenile prospects of employment.* Youths 
no longer have the opportunity of learning their craft 
under skilled colliers that they used to have, and in many 
districts considerable proportions of them are dispensed with 


* Thus if M = the number of migrants in any age-group 
u, = the percentage unemployed at that age in Oxford 
u, = the percentage unemployed at that age in Wales 
a = the numbers insured in the same age-group in Oxford, in thousands 
b = the numbers insured in the same age-group in Wales, in thousands — 
and \ = the coefficient of mobility at that age, then the relative difference in 
unemployment rates is a we the incentive to move is (es) ab, 
Mu, 
and = ab 
(See Oxford Economic Papers, No. 1, p. 93.) The relative differences in unemployment 
rates upon which the figures in Table II are based are as follows: 2:0 (16-24), 2°0 (25-34) 
15 (35-44), 1-4 (45-54), 1-0 (55-64). 

* The results are not affected if instead of using the relative differences in unemploy- 
ment rates as between Wales and the South-west, we use the relative differences 4s 
mcenoae mie and the South-east. These latter differences were in fact 1-6 (16-24) 
19 (25-34), 1°8 (35-44), 1°5 (45-54), and 1°5 (55-64). 

* See The Second Industrial Survey of South Wales, Cardif, 1937, Vol. 3, Pp. 10. 
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TABLE II 
VarIATIONs IN Mositiry BETWEEN DirFeRENT Aces! 
Oxford Index of Mobility 
to Oxford. aah (16-24 = 100). 

| | 

(1) (2) | 
16-24 190 58 | 100 
25-34 237 22 27 
35-44 | 74 9 40 
45-54 4! 9 73 
55-04 13 | 2 | 50 

Total | 555 100 


at some time between their eighteenth and twenty-first 
birthdays. Again, employment in many parts of South 
Wales is affected by a Seniority Rule, which is based upon a 
list of the employees in each undertaking ordered according 
to their length of service, and directs that the men who were 
last employed should be the first discharged, and if dis- 
charged, be the last re-engaged. By so doing it clearly dis- 
criminates against the younger men and provides them with 
a strong inducement to migrate. 

Fig. 1 throws light on the different length of unemploy- 
ment experienced by old and young migrants before leaving 
Wales. It illustrates for the period 1928-37 the percentage 
of Oxford Welshmen at each age who had a spell of short-, 
medium-, or long-term unemployment.* From this chart we 


1 Based upon the following sources: the age-distribution of insured workers in Wales 
and the South-west in July 1937 (Ministry of Labour Gazette, August 1938); the age- 
distribution of the unemployed in Wales and the South-east in May 1937 (Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, July 1937), and an estimate of the age-distribution of the insured workers 
in Oxford in 1937 based upon the samples of claim units and a count made by the 
Institute of Statistics of the books exchanged in the Oxford Employment Exchange in 
July 1936. 

2 That is, 7 (“e — “) where a and 6 are the insured populations in Wales and 


u 
Oxford expressed in 1,000’s. The figures give the expected age-distribution of migrants 
if mobility were unity at each age. 
® A spell of unemployment lasting more than 52 weeks is called long-term; one lasting 
14-52 weeks is called medium-term; one lasting less than 14 weeks is called short-term. 
The long-, short-, and medium-term proportions shown in the chart are averages for the 
period 1927-37. Since the average length of spells of unemployment was different in 
different years, it was necessary to make a correction for differences in the date of move- 
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100 


80 Short-term Unemployment 


Medium-term Unemployment 


PERCENTAGES WITH SPELL OF LONG MEDIUM 
OR SHORT TERM UNEMPLOYMENT 


3 
AGE AT EMIGRATION 


Figure 1. Percentage of Oxford Welshmen at Zach 
Age with Spell of Long,Medium,or Short 
term Unemployment before First Emigration 
from Wales 


(Corrected for changes in the le of unemployment 
spells during the. years 


see that the younger migrants were unemployed for a con- 
siderably shorter spell before moving than were the older 
migrants. Unfortunately it is not possible to calculate 
whether this difference (as between the two age-groups) in 
the spell of unemployment is significantly greater than the 
difference for all insured workers in Wales. 


ment of the men in each age-group. To get for any age-group the long-term proportion, 
we therefore used a weighted average of the proportions in individual years (the weights 
for each year being the proportion of the total number of emigrants in all years who left 
in that particular year), The medium- and short-term proportions were similarly 
obtained. 
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In columns 1 and 2 of Table III all the movements made 
at each age have been divided into those made by men who 
were married at the time of migration and those by men who 
were single. The movements of the married men were 
clearly made at older ages than those of the unmarried men, 
but it is evident that this difference may merely reflect the 
fact that the married men were older on the whole than the 
single. Taking one year of the employment history recorded 
for a man in his claim document as one unit, we find that 
45 per cent. of such recorded man-years of history related to 
men over the age of 34 in the case of married men, whereas 
only 14 per cent. belonged to men over this age in the case 
of single men.!. To make the two distributions comparable 
in this respect, the numbers of man-years of history at each 
age have been equated to those for the total of both married 
and single, and the numbers of movements adjusted accord- 
ingly. The corrected percentages given in column 3 thus 
tell us what the age-distribution of the movements made by 
the single men would have been if the age-distributions of 
the single men available for movement had been the same 
as that of the whole sample. Columns 4 and 5 show that, 
comparing 100 movements made by married men with 
100 movements made by single, a greater proportion of the 
married men’s movements were made at ages 16-24 and 
45-64, and a smaller proportion in the middle age-groups 
25-44. 

These figures only deal with the age-distribution of the 
movements made, and they do not answer the question 
whether the married people moved as frequently as the 


? Ten men, each of whom had ten years of history recorded in his claim unit, would 
yield one hundred man-years of recorded history. 

* If M,, and M, are the number of movements made by married or single men in 
any age-group, and Y,, and Y,are the number of man-years of married or single history 
in the same age-group, then the corrected number of movements made (M',, and M",) 


are Mm Ont and Mi (Ye + and as a percentage of the movements at all ages 


100 M',, 100 M! 
they are and 
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single. An indication of the answer to this is given by 
columns 6 and 7, where the number of movements made by 
single or married men is divided by the total number of 
man-years of married or single history recorded in the claim 
units. Thus the table tells us that for every hundred years 
of history recorded for the single men there were 27-0 + +75 
movements, whereas there were only 16-8 + -68 for every 
hundred years of married history. These years of recorded 
history refer to a sample composed entirely of migrants 
and not to a total population of migrants and non-migrants, 
and the percentages in the table thus inform us about the 
extent to which that selected part of the population which 
was composed entirely of migrants made movements from 
one place to another. 

Further evidence of a difference in the propensity to move 
of married and single men is presented in Table IV, which 
relates the proportions of Oxford Welshmen unmarried at 
migration in each decennial age-group to the proportions of 
unmarried Welsh Natives. The migrants moved throughout 
the period 1929-37, so that it is not strictly correct to 
compare them with the proportions of Oxford and Welsh 
Natives who were unmarried in 1937, but the change in these 
latter proportions during the eleven years in question, 
however, has probably been very slight. It is unlikely to 
invalidate the deduction that there was a relatively greater 
movement of single than of married men at all ages. 

Table III also gives the movements per 100 man-years, 
for single and married men, split up into age-groups, and the 
third column gives the differences between the frequency of 
movement of the married and single men, each difference 
being expressed in terms of its standard deviation. The 
frequency of movement of single men does not seem to have 
varied significantly with age except for a marked drop as we 
pass from the age-group 35-44 to the age-group 45-64. 
On the other hand, it is seen that married people appear to 
have moved less between the ages of 25 and 45 (the figure 
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TABLE IV 
CLAIMANTS UNMARRIED AS A PERCENTAGE OF THE ToTAL PopuLATION at EACH AcE 


| Fist Emigration | Natiecs | Welsh Natives in 

| Fi i t | 1 
| “trom Wales. in 1997. 
16-19 | 100 100 | 100 
20-29 66 72 
30-39 4! 13 19 
40-49 31 11 
50-64 32 | 16 

All ages 74 4a | 34 


for the age-group 35-44 is significantly lower than those for 
the age-groups 16-24 and 45-64). These variations in 
frequency of movement may have been due to variations 
in incentive to move, to differences in mobility, or to both, | 
but, unfortunately, the unemployment statistics do not 
enable us to measure the incentive to move for persons of 
different marital and family condition. We can, however, 
say something about the problem. For instance, the reason 
why married people moved less between 25, and 45 is probably 
because the number of young dependants which men have 
tends to be largest in these years. Evidence ofa relationship 
between size of family and frequency of movement is given 
by the fact that among the men with large families there 
was a higher proportion of persons who were unemployed 
for a year or more before they migrated to employment 
elsewhere, than there was for men with small families. Thus 
only 12 + 1 per cent. of the married men without children 
were out of work for more than a year before they left Wales, 
but there were 29 + 3 per cent. of those with one or two, 
and as many as 37 + 5 per cent. of those with three or more.’ 
This may be because the incentive to move for men with few 
dependants is greater than for men with many: although the 
prospects of getting employment may be the same. It must 
be noted that the real economic incentive to move does not 
depend simply upon the wages offered, but upon the relation 


* These figures have been corrected for differences in age at migration. 
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which the total family receipts which could be expected 
after migration bear to the existing receipts before migration. 
And since an unemployed man with many dependants 
receives larger payments from unemployment assistance, 
insurance benefit, and other sources than does a man witha 
small family, he does not improve his position as much by 
securing employment as does the latter. 

It seems, further, that, even if the prospects of raising 
income are the same, men with large families may be less 
ready to move than men with smaller ones. The interviews 
with Welsh immigrants in Oxford indicated that large 
families find the high cost of travelling and the extreme 
difficulty in securing suitable housing accommodation to be 
very formidable obstacles in the way of migration. The inter- 
views revealed, also, the importance of less tangible social and 
psychological influences. Many parents attach considerable 
weight to the presence of relatives and friends who can be 
relied upon to help with the children, to give assistance when 
there is a shortage of money, and to come to the family aid 
at any other critical time. Again, many find that the personal 
ties which bind them to a locality are strengthened by the 
additional attachments formed by their dependants. 


CHANGE IN AGE AT MIGRATION, 1928-37 


In Table I are set out the data relating to the age- 
distribution of the Welsh migrants on their first movement 
out of Wales and their first movement into Oxford. The 
total figures for these two movements reveal that 73 per 
cent. of the Welshmen who left Wales, and whose claim 
units were in Oxford in 1937, had emigrated when they 
were under go years of age, and that 68 per cent. were under 
the same age when they first reached Oxford. The mean 
age at movement from Wales was 27-7 years, and at entry 
into Oxford 28-9 years, the difference of 1-2 + +13 years 
between these two averages representing stays in other parts 
of the country. 
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TABLE V 
N AT MIGRATION OF OxFoRD WELSHMEN, 1925-31 
Date of First Movement from Wales 


PERCENTAGE AGE 


Age at Movement. 1928-31 1931-32 | 1933-34 | 1935-36 | 1937 
16-19 ‘ 18-2 131 | 30°0 
35-64—=Cé« 227 | 147 23°60 32°5 
Total. 100°0 | 100°0 | 100°0 100°0 
Number of Migrants. 1392 | 61 | 140 | #114 40 

Date of First Movement into Oxford 
16-19. 19°0 | 77 | 227 | 197 
20-34. 57°2 73°9 | 553 | 508 
35-64 ‘ 238 20°0 18-4 220 | 29°5 
Total . . 1000 100:0 | 100-0 | 100°0 | 100-0 
Number of Migrants . | 84 _ 50 | 169 | 132 71 


We pass in Table V to a consideration of the changes 
which took place during the period 1928-37 in the age at 
migration of the Oxford Welshmen. 

Before studying the difference in the age-distribution 
of the migrants in different years, it is necessary to direct 
attention to the fact that there has been a great deal of 
remigration of Welsh people from Oxford, so that by no means 
all of the total number of migrants were still in the city at 
the end of 1937. The present comparison of the yearly age- 
distributions thus rests on the assumption that the age of the 
Welsh claimants who remigrated from Oxford did not 
differ from that of those who remained.' If this basis is 
justified, Table V throws light on profound changes in the 
age at which the Oxford Welshmen have been migrating. 

* This absence of records of the immigrants into Oxford who have remigrated is not 
quite absolute, since the sample contains the claim units of men who left the area, but 
who have not since been unemployed, and whose claim units have therefore not been 
sent after them. The claim units of deceased migrants have been removed from the 
files, so that the distributions in Table V exclude dead immigrants. This would be 
expected to result in a slight under-estimation of the numbers in the older age-groups '" 
the earlier years. Estimates were made (on the basis of the 1931 mortality figures for 


South Wales) of the effect of excluding these dead migrants. They were found to be too 
small to affect materially the age changes shown in the table. 
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Considering the broad age-groups under 20, 20-34, and 
over 35, we see that until 1933-34 the youngest group 
contained only a small proportion of all those moving and 
that the percentage increased rapidly in the years 1936-37; 
in the same way the relative numbers of men aged 35-64, 
after being very low in 1931-34, increased considerably in 
the following years, while in complementary fashion the 
proportion of young men 20-34 years of age was at its 
highest in the years when the other two were at their lowest, 
and decreased rapidly in 1935-37. 

It appears likely that these changes in the proportions of 
the older men can be accounted for in part at least by the 
tendency for the younger and more active members of 
families to be the first to move as new opportunities arose 
after the depression years of 1931-32, their parents and 
younger brothers and sisters following later. Various facts 
support this consideration. In,the first place it seems that 
choice of destination is largely determined by the personal 
relationships of migrants. Forty-six of the 60 migrants 
interviewed said that they had moved to Oxford rather than 
to another town because they had relatives already living 
there. It seems, moreover, that ties such as these are the 
explanation of the marked tendency for migrants to come in 
unusually large batches from some communities so that, for 
instance, 18-2 per cent. of the present sample moved from 
Pontycymmer, a small mining village near Maesteg.' 
Secondly, among the older migrants there is some indication 
of an increase since 1934 in the number of men with families. 
Of the 96 men in the sample of claim units who were over 
40 when they came to Oxford, the proportion married was 
only about one-half for those who came before 1934, but it 
was about four-fifths for those who came in 1934-37. Of 
the 60 persons interviewed, only 7 were married and over 
40 years of age at first migration into Oxford, but of these 


1 This point is discussed by Dr. Marschak in A Survey of the Social Services in the Oxford 
District, Oxford, 1938, Chapter V, p. 58. 
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7 men, 5 had moved into Oxford since 1933, either because 
they thought there were prospects of employment for their 
young children, or because their children had already 
gone there. 

The increase in the proportion of older married men 
among the immigrants was no doubt also partly due to the 
operation of the Household Removal Scheme, especially 
since 1934. This scheme provides financial assistance for 
married workpeople desirous of seeking work outside the 
Special Areas; the fares of their dependants are paid and 
the Ministry of Labour meets the cost of removing their 
household effects. In 1934, following recommendations in 
the reports of the investigators into conditions in the de- 
pressed areas, the scheme was strengthened and its facilities 
enlarged, and in 1935 a Family Removal Scheme was 
initiated which gave still greater encouragement to the 
migration of older people, by subsidizing removals when the 
younger members of families had secured employment in 
non-depressed areas. The following figures for the number 
of completed removals—and they are removals which 
primarily affect the older married workmen—show the 
striking increase which has taken place since 1933. 

Comprerep anp Famity Removats Durinc THE YEARS 1929-37" 


1929 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 1936 | 1937" 


Total Great Britain 2,850 | 2,100 


605 | 1,31 017 | 10,128 4,787 
Into Oxford only 19 14 3 a 7 


50 75 37 


There was an even more striking increase in the proportion 
of juveniles in the stream of migrants since 1934 than there 
was of middle-aged people. As in the case of the latter, 
this increase can be associated with steps undertaken by 
the Ministry of Labour. Assistance has been given since 
1928 to persons under the age of 18 who were desirous of 


* From the minutes of evidence submitted by the Ministry of Labour to the Royal 


Cumaiaden - the Geographical Distribution of the Insured Population, February 
3, 1938. 


® First seven months of 1937 only. 
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leaving the depressed areas, but in 1934 it was decided to 
intensify the efforts made during the previous years. In 
order to secure greater co-operation from employers, it was 
decided to abolish the special contribution in excess of 
normal wages which employers had hitherto been required 
to make towards the maintenance costs of the transferred 
juveniles, and to meet the cost of the subsidy from State 
Funds. Moreover, additional hostel accommodation was 
provided, training centres established, the system of grants 
revised, and clothing provided in necessitous cases. The 
consequent increase in the number of transferees, both in 
their absolute numbers and relative to the number of adults 
transferred, is evident from the following figures. 


Tora NumBers OF Persons TRANSFERRED FROM THE DEPRESSED AREAS TO EMPLOYMENT 
in OTHER AREAS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL TRANSFERENCE SCHEME ! 


1935 1936 1937 


Men 18-64 . ' ; : . | 5,333 | 6,828 | 13,379 | 20,091 | 17,585 
Boys under 18 me! | 553 8,699 7,075 
Boys as percentage of all males ° 17 20 29 30 30 
Women é | 4,038 | 4,420 | 6,350 8,008 6,416 
Girls under 1 - | 2,055 | 3512 | 4,648 | 5,937 6,450 
Girls as percentage of total women. 42 | 44 CO 42 43 50 


Not only have administrative changes smoothed the 
passage of the stream of juvenile migrants, but far-reaching 
demographic changes and changes in the prospects of 
employment have tended to increase its volume considerably. 

The phenomenally high post-war birth-rates led to a large 
increase in the number of persons 16 years of age in 1936. 
The rates of increase of the insured population given on 
page 300, taken from the Ministry of Labour Gazette, November 
1937 (p. 420), give some idea of this growth. 

The same years that witnessed an increase in the numbers 
of juveniles also showed a great improvement in juvenile pros- 
pects of employment in the south-western and south-eastern 
parts of the country. The question whether there was an im- 

2 From figures putlished in the Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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PeRcenTAGE Increase (+) oR Decrease (—) To Juty in THE Numpers Insurep 


in Great BRITAIN AND 


ORTHERN IRELAND 


| 


1928-29 1929-30 


1930-31 1931-32 1932-33 1933-34 1934-33 | 1933-36 | 1936-37 


8-64 | +13) +21) +33 t+ + ba) + 08 + 
wandi7 +45) +12 —72| — 34/4 246 + 200 
Females | | | | 

18-64 +19 > 4+43/+ 40) —21 + +03) +04 o1 + 08 
16and17 | + 61 + 26 | — 26 —27|— 79) — 50 |— 26 256 + 231 


provement in juvenile prospects(as betweenWales and Oxford) 
relative to the change in adult prospects may be considered 
by examining relative differences in unemployment rates. It 
is not possible to obtain juvenile and adult employment rates 
for Oxford, nor to obtain figures for the whole of the age- 
group 16-19, and we have therefore taken the rates for the 
South-eastern Division to represent those for Oxford, and 
we have only considered juveniles of 16 and 17 years of age. 

Table VI shows that there was an increase between 
1931-32 and 1937 in the relative unemployment difference 
in the case of juveniles, and that during the last three years 
this increase was considerably greater for juveniles than it 


was for adults.! 


The table also shows that, whereas the product of the two 
adult populations increased steadily throughout the period, 
the product of the two juvenile populations showed a pro- 
nounced fall from 1929-30 to 1933-34, followed by a strong 
increase from 1933-34 to 1937. The result of these changes 

* Some indication of the relative shortage of juvenile and adult labour is also given 
by the proportions which the number of vacancies filled by the employment exchanges 
bears to the numbers of vacancies submitted to them, a high percentage of vacancies 


filled reflecting a relative shortage of labour. The accompanying figures show the 
vacancies filled as a percentage of the vacancies notified in Great Britain, with the figures 


for 1932 equated to 100. 


| 1929 1930 


1932-1933 1934 


1931 
Adults 955 | 979 | 100°0 
Juveniles | 99°4 | 100°0 


3936 | 
| 952 | 928 


(from figures published in the Annual Reports of the Ministry of Labour). Since 1932 
not only was the percentage number of vacancies filled among juveniles considerably 
lower than among adults, but it was also falling at a faster rate. 
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TABLE VI 
CHANGES IN THE PROPORTION OF JUVENILE TO ADULT MIGRANTS, 1929-37 
All figures are given as percentages of the values in 1933-34 


| 
.. | _Product of Insured Rela | Ratioof | 
Relative Difference in populations in Wales | | Juvenile | 
and Oxford. | to Move of |, (26-20) to Juvenile 
| Juveniles | Mobility 
; | | gran | 
| Adults. Juveniles. | Adults. Juveniles. | | Oxford. 


| 

(1) (2) (3) 
1929-30 107 107 | 8o 172 | | 870 | 81 
1931-32 Qt 99 | 9° | 196 | 190 | 120 | 
1933- 100065 | S100 100 | 100 100 100 
1935-3 141 167 260 | #78 
1937 127 166 ~~ 121 2399 | 260 | 270 104 


on the relative incentive to move of juveniles and adults is 
shown in the last column but one. The ratio of juvenile to 
adult incentives declined until 1933-34, and then in the 
ensuing years more than doubled itself. The last column, 
which was obtained by dividing column (6) by column (5), 
measures the extent to which a change in the ratio of juvenile 
to adult migrants exceeds the change in the ratio of juvenile 
to adult incentive to move. In other words it gives the ratio 
of juvenile to adult mobility. It is seen that this ratio was 
higher after 1933-34 than before. 

Finally, the increase in the proportion of juveniles and 
old men and the decrease in the proportion of men between 
20 and 34 years of age, which were shown by Table V to 
have taken place in the years 1935-37, may have been to 
some extent simply reflections of similar changes in the age- 
composition of the whole population available for movement. 
These changes are illustrated in Figure 2, which gives the 
percentage of unemployed men in Wales in each age-group 
at six dates in the period May 1935-November 1937. The 
proportion of persons 21-34 fell consistently throughout the 
period, while the proportions in the older age-groups showed 
steady increases.? 


See footnote ', p. 288. 

? Figures for the age-group 16-17 are not available for the same dates as the analysis 
of older ages; in the case of the total insured population the increase in the ratio of 
juveniles to adults has already been described in Table VI. 
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25 55-34 


45-54_ _ 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL UNEMPLOYED 


MAY NOV. MAY NOV. MAY NOV. 
1935 1935 1936 1936 1937 1937 
---- Age groups over 34 Age groups under 35 
Figure 2, Changes in Percentage Age Composition of 

Unemployed in the Wales Division, 1935-37 


(from f published in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette e 


Tue EFFrects oF MIGRATION 


The problems raised by large-scale emigration are of 
importance, especially in so far as there are differences in 
the extent to which the two sexes and the various age-groups 
within them are robbed of their population. A study of 
claim units can only throw light on the population claiming 
benefit or assistance, and not only does this fail to represent 
the entire insured population, but in the case of women it 
excludes such important categories of migrants as domestic 
servants, nurses, teachers, and non-occupied women. 10 
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estimate the net effects of migration—including that of non- 
insured persons—upon age-distribution, recourse must be 
had to census data. 

Table VII has been prepared to show the age-distribution 
of the net gain due to migration in the total male and female 
populations of the Oxford County Borough during the 
intercensal period 1921-31. The calculation was made by 
estimating, on the basis of the 1921 population, what the 
1931 population would have been on the assumption that 
the England and Wales survival rates prevailed in Oxford, 
and there had been no migration, and subtracting the results 
from the enumerated census population. The remainder 
then gives a measure of the number of persons in the borough 
in 1931 who were there because of migration during the 
preceding ten years. Calculations of the maximum possible 
error introduced through using the England and Wales 
rates instead of the local rates showed that the approximation 
does not materially affect the results. 

Attention is drawn to the general similarity between the 
age-pattern of the net balance of migration shown in the 
table and that shown for the Oxford Welshmen in 1937. 

) The estimates for the Oxford County Borough were made as follows: 

(1) The census figures of the numbers in each quinquennial age-group in 1921 and 
1931 were made comparable with one another by (a) correcting for intercensal boundary 
changes, and (6) removing the student population enumerated in both censuses. This 
was necessary because the 1931 census was taken during full term, while that of 1921 
fell on the day after the end of full term. The estimate of the number and age-distribu- 
tion of the student population was made from the census tables of the numbers in 
ae institutions and from figures kindly supplied by the Oxford University 

egistry. 

(2) The survival rates for England and Wales for 1921~31 were calculated for each age- 
group by dividing the number in an age-group in 1931 by the number in the age-group 
ten years younger in 1921. The population in each age-group in Oxford in 1921 was 
multiplied by the appropriate survival rate and the product subtracted from the number 
found in the age-group ten years older in 1931. The use of these survival rates for 
estimating the percentage age-distribution of the net change due to migration assumes 
that any errors in the rates affect all age-groups equally so as not to modify significantly 
the estimate of the relative number of migrants at each age. 

(3) As a test of the calculation, the same method was applied using the values of 
10p2 published in the Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplement, 1921, Part 1, which 
give for the county boroughs in the central counties the expectation of surviving ten 
years. The figures so obtained agreed closely with the other estimates. 
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TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGE AGE-DISTRIBUTION, 14-64, OF Net PopuLation CHanoes 
Dve To MIGRATION, 1921-31 


Oxford Coun and | London andthe 

Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. Males. Females 

14-19 +173 +279! — 150 | — 265) + 142 + 220 
20-24 + 26:0 | + 31-0 | — 20°5 | — 281 | + 193 + 289 
25-29 + 161 | + 184 | — 163 — 15:1 | + 2290 4+ 224 
3°-34 +192)+ 20/—125' — 160 + 93 
35-39 +106/+ 40 — 96 | + 6-0 
4°-44 + 46'— B82) — 72° + 46 
45-49 + + 51 — 45) + 56) + 35 
5°-54 + 36) + 40) +t 23 
55-59 + go|— — 21) + 
+ @4/+ o 06 

Total . 1000 | 1000, 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 
Total Number . | 4,700 3,800 85,247 ‘82,740 230,191 222,342 
Migration Rate* 104%) 121%| 120% 65% 


A plus sign indicates net gain due to migration; a minus sign, net loss. ad 

The reader is reminded that these figures are likely to give a misleading indication 
of the absolute amount of migration and also of the differences in amount between 
different areas. On the other hand, they give a more reliable guide to the relative 
amount of migration by the two sexes and at different ages. 


The only difference lies in the rather greater proportion in 
the census material of young people, especially between 
14 and 20. It is probable that the greater part of this 
discrepancy can be attributed to the movement of a large 
proportion of non-insured migrants at young ages.” 
Turning to the figures for the female migrants into Oxford 
in 1921-31, we notice that their absolute number in the 
table is only 80 per cent. of that of the males, and their age- 


* Net changes due to migration in the population 14-64 in 1931 as a percentage of 
the 1921 population 4—54. 

* The discrepancy cannot be accounted for by differences in the proportion of young 
persons 14-20 between the insured Welsh migrants and the total body of insured migrants, 
since the proportion in July 1936 was 10 per cent. in both cases. Neither can it be 
explained by a lower proportion of claimants among insured young people than among 
adults, since g per cent. of the Welsh claimants in 1937 were under 21. Since large- 
scale migration into the city started in about 1925 and has continued since that date, 
it is possible that the migrants living in Oxford in 1937 had been there longer on the 
average than those living there in 1931, and were thus perhaps a little older. But the 
main reason seems to be the existence of a relatively large body of non-insured persons 
at these young ages. 
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distribution differs markedly from that for the men. The 
modal age-group is the same for both sexes, but the propor- 
tion within it is larger for the women. Further, the female 
distribution has a very high percentage under the age of 20. 
Taking the three youngest age-groups, we find that as many 
as 77°3 per cent. of the women were under the age of 30, the 
comparable figure for men being 59-4 per cent. 

In order to obtain a more general picture of the age- 
selective effects of migration from the depressed areas in the 
period 1921-31 than is given by the Oxford census data, 
the net population change due to migration has also been 
worked out for the two depressed counties of Monmouth and 
Glamorgan and for the prosperous London area comprising 
the counties of Essex, Kent, Surrey, Middlesex, Hertford, 
and London (Table VII). Since we are not particularly 
interested in short-distance movements, such as the move- 
ment of persons to work in neighbouring towns or the 
movement of families from the cities into suburban houses, 
these two areas have been chosen so that their boundaries 
are far removed from large centres of population, and 
movement into or from them can be assumed to be largely 
of a long-distance kind. The migration balance from 
Glamorgan and Monmouth is shown to have had an age- 
composition closely resembling that of the migrants found in 
Oxford in 1931 and the net gain due to migration in the 
London area, although slightly older than the balance 
leaving South Wales, was also very similar. The figures show 
that the net effect of migration on the populations concerned 
during the period 1921-31 was, except possibly in the case 
of Oxford, not less marked on the female population than 
on the male.' It resulted in greater withdrawals of young 
adults from the Welsh population than of persons at other 
ages, and the female migrants were even younger than 


the male. 

1 The relatively small number of woman migrants into Oxford is probably explained 
by the fact that the industry which has absorbed the greater part of the migrants (the 
motor industry) has afforded prospects of employment mainly to men. 
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TABLE VIII 


PeRcENTAGE oF ToTAL PoPULATION IN EACH AGE-GROUP Lost or GAINED By 
MIGRATION, 1921-31 


Glamorgan and London and 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 
14-19 — 12 — 21 + 7 + 10 
20-24 — 20 - po +11 + 14 
25-29 . —17 —1 + 13 +11 
35- ‘ ‘ 
50-54 ‘ 8 é + 3 + 2 
5- 4 Z + 2 + 


Met do able fairly reliable guide thee salon effects of 
tion on the two sexes and on different ages. ‘ 

The figures in Table VII do not relate the losses or gains 
of population due to migration to the total native population 
in the same age-groups, so that it is impossible either to 
estimate the seriousness of the loss or to say whether the age- 
composition of the migrants was identical with the age- 
composition of the original population. These questions 
are answered in Table VIII. The total population in each 
age-group in the London area and in Glamorgan and 
Monmouth, which would be expected if there had been no 
migration, was calculated, and the net loss or gain due to 
migration in the same age-group expressed as a percentage 
ofit. The figures in Table VIII thus give a measure of the 
relative extent to which the population in each age-group 
and each sex was modified by migration. The greatest 


TABLE IX 
PERCENTAGE AcE DisTRIBUTION, 1937 


Ages. 14-19 | 20-24 25-29 35-39 40-44 | 45-49 | 50-54 | 55-59 | 60-64 Total. 

| | 
Oxford Natives . 14-0 18-4 6-6 73 57 + |100°0 
Oxford Welsh 19°9 17°9 48 57 2° 1°7 |100°0 
Welsh Natives . 10°9 115 | 12°5 | 77 77 9°5 /100°0 
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effects were in the younger age-groups and particularly 
among the young females. 

Material for a calculation of regional population changes 
in the later years 1931-37 is unfortunately very imperfect. 
Yet the abnormally high proportion of young men in the 
stream of Welsh migrants to Oxford shown in Table I can 
only mean that the denudation of the Welsh young adult 
population continued through these years. In the case of 
claimants for unemployment benefit or assistance, our 
samples give us a picture (Table IX) of the position at the 
end of the period. The Oxford Natives at the end of 1937 
had 71 per cent. of their number within the ages of 14-39, 
and the Oxford Welshmen as many as 80 per cent. On the 
other hand, little more than a half (54-56 per cent.) of the 
Welsh Natives were under 40 years of age. 


ConcLusION 

The results of the present study of labour migration 
and age-composition may be summarized as follows: . 

(1) The movements of the Oxford Welshmen were con- 
centrated in the ages under 35, and in particular in the 
age-group 20-24. It does not seem that differences in the 
prospects of employment in the two areas at different ages 
can account for this, and it appears likely that, for a given 
economic incentive, young people move more readily than old. 

(2) Compared with single migrants, and in relation to 
the total native population, fewer movements were made by 
married men, and the infrequency of movements by the 
married appears to have been most strongly marked in 
the ages 25-44. Size of family may have been an important 


determinant of these differences.? 


? Local figures for 1931 are available only for the total population, and those for 1937 
only for the insured. A rough calculation in which the insured populations in 1931 
were estimated by applying the ratio of insured to total population in each age-group 
for the whole of Great Britain did, however, yield the result that in this period the 
proportion of insured males 16-34 years of age in Wales fell from 54 per cent. to 48 per 
cent., while that in Oxford rose from 56 per cent. to 61 per cent. 

* It is hoped in a subsequent study to investigate further the influence of age, marital 
condition, and size of family upon mobility. 
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(3) The age-distribution at migration from Wales to 
Oxford appears to have changed in the years 1928-37, 
Whereas a great number of young men 20-34 years of age 
migrated in the years 1928-34, and especially in 1933-34, 
since that time there has been a large increase in the propor- 
tion of persons under 20 and over 40. This change seems 
to be partly due to the fact that the difference between 
employment prospects in Wales and in Oxford increased 
more for juveniles than for adults. Further reasons appear 
to be the increase in the number of juveniles in the country 
because of the abnormal post-war birth-rate; the falling off 
in the number of unemployed men aged 20-34 in the 
depressed areas; the movement of migrants’ relatives; and 
the improved facilities for the transfer of juveniles and older 
people afforded by the Ministry of Labour. 

(4) The net effects of migration on Oxford, South Wales, 
and the London area were most marked on the younger 
age-groups. There was as much, if not more, female 
migration than male and the age-selective effects were even 
keener in the case of women than in the case of men. 
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SOCIAL CLASS DIFFERENCES IN 
FREQUENCY OF MARRIAGE 
By K. T. LIM 


1. INTRODUCTION 


‘ke contribution made by each social class to the 
population of the next generation is an important 
problem in demography. For, if characters socially recog- 
nized as desirable or otherwise are related to social classes 
and inheritable, then upon the varying contributions depends 
the quality of the future population in a country. 

One of the complex factors affecting differential contribu- 
tion is differential frequency of marriage. A measure of the 
frequency in each social class that is applicable to available 
statistics of this country is the proportion of married men 
aged 45-54 per 1,000 occupied men of the same ages in 
each social class. In the 1911 Census Report on Fertility of 
Marriage, this proportion was considered a good measure.' 
The classes distinguished consisted of five social and three 
industrial classes.*_ The proportions found for the five social 
classes are as follows: 


Class. | Description. Proportion 
I Upper and Middle 829 
Ia Professional Occupations 760 
1b | OthersinClassI. 850 
Intermediate . 849 
Skilled. 851 
IV Intermediate 850 
v | Unskilled . 7 


It is the object of this study to find, from the returns of the 
last three censuses: (a) the frequency of marriage of males 


* Census of England and Wales, 1911, vol. xiii, “‘ Fertility of Marriage,” Part II, pp. 
xxvii—Lxxx, 

* The latter were necessary because, in the 1911 Census, the classification of occupa- 
tions did not distinguish the occupations carried on in those industries sufficiently to per- 
mit their assignment to social classes. 
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in the various social classes; () trend of the frequency of 
marriage within each class; and (c) trends of the differences, 


in frequency of marriage, between each class and every 
other class. 


2. METHODS oF ANALYSIS 


The occupational classification of the 1911 Census is 
largely industrial in nature, while that of the subsequent 
censuses is occupational. Due to this difference, comparison 
of the numbers returned under occupational headings in the 
three censuses cannot be entirely satisfactory. If, however, 
occupations that have undergone no change in title or in 
allocation to social classes be selected from the three censuses, 
it may be claimed that these occupations are typical of the 
social class to which they belong, and so the extent of marriage 
in the returns for the last three censuses in these “ typical” 
occupations may be taken to indicate the trend of the fre- 
quency of marriage within the classes represented by these 
occupations. That this idea is not unreasonable may be 
seen from statements by the Registrar-General in his General 
Report for the Census of 1921.1 

This consideration leads to the preparation of a table of 
correspondence between the occupations recorded in the 
last three censuses and between the social classes to which 
they were assigned by the Registrar-General in his reports 
for 1911 and 1921.? 

In the preparation of this table the names and social 
classes of the occupations adopted by the Registrar-General 
in his reports for 1921 have been taken as standards. This 
has been done because the 1921 classification of occupations 
is superior to the 1g11 classification,? and because at the 

1 See Census of England and Wales, 1921, “ General Report with Appendices,” pp. 86-7. 
* Data derived from: Census of England and Wales, 1911, vol. xiii, “ Fertility of Mar- 
riage,” Part II, Table XLVIII, pp. cv—cviii; Census of England and Wales, 1931, “ Classi- 


fication of Occupations,” pp. 3-13; The Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplement, England 
and Wales, 1921, Part II, Table A, PP. Ciii—cxix. 


* The Registrar-General’s Decennial Supplement, England and Wales, 1921, Part II, “* Occu- 
pational Mortality, Fertility, and Infant Mortality,” p. viii. 
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time when this table was prepared, the Registrar-General’s 
social classification of the occupations recorded in the 1931 
Census was still unknown. 

The correspondence table enables one to pick out the 
occupations that bear the same—or practically the same— 
titles and that have been allocated to the same social classes 
by the Registrar-General in his reports for 1g11 and 1921. 
The occupations that satisfy these conditions were then listed 
under their appropriate social classes. 

This selection greatly reduces the number of occupations 
allocated to the various social classes. With so few occupa- 
tions, selected in the manner described, one would expect 
that the occupied males within a class would consist of people 
with approximately the same amount of training and skill, 
or of people who associate with one another. But closer 
examination of the occupations included under each class 
shows that although the manual workers are fairly homo- 
geneous in respect of skill and “ social status,”’ yet this.is not 
true of the non-manual. For instance, in Class I one finds 
“* Auctioneers, Appraisers, Valuers, House Agents ”’ classed 
with ‘‘ Clergymen, Barristers,’ etc. and ‘‘ Reporters” in- 
cluded under the same occupational heading as “‘ Authors, 
Editors.”” In Class II one finds “Itinerant Preachers, 
Scripture Readers, Mission Workers ”’ classed with ‘ Coffee- 
house, Eating-house Keepers,” etc. These people, though 
placed in the same class, do not move in the same social circle 
nor are they at all comparable in the amount of skill or 
training which their occupations require. In view of these 
facts, the occupations in Class I have been subdivided into 
Classes IA and Is—roughly equivalent to Classes Ia and 
Ib in the 1911 Census Report.t In Class II the few 
occupations which do not accord well with the rest have 
been excluded. 

If one looks up the occupational titles corresponding to 


Census of England and Wales, 1911, vol. xiii, “ Fertility of Marriage,” Part IT, 
p. Ixxviii. 
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the occupational numbers retained in each year," it will be 
found that the correspondence between the titles of the three 
censuses, with the exception of a few in Class V, is very close. 
The discrepancies in Class V, however, can be shown to be 
unimportant; for although some of the numbers returned 
under this class may be affected by the changes in title, yet 
the general character of the class (unskilled workers) can be 
assumed to have remained unchanged. 

As the occupations retained have undergone practically 
no change in title or allocation, it is believed that the social 
classes are typically represented and free from dilution 
through the inclusion of those occupations the social classifi- 
cation of which is more or less uncertain. 

In accordance with the practice of the Registrar-General, 
the proportion of married men aged 45-54 per 1,000 occu- 
pied men of the same ages in the same social class has been 
adopted as a measure of the frequency of marriage. Hence- 
forth this proportion will be termed “ the proportion ” or 
“* the proportion of married men.” The numbers of married 
males and occupied males aged 45-54 in the occupations 
listed under each class are extracted from the Occupation 
Tables of the last three censuses.? 


3. PROPORTIONS OF MARRIED MEN IN THE OCCUPATIONS 
INCLUDED UNDER EACH SociaAL 


An examination of these proportions shows that the fre- 
quency of marriage is greater in some social classes than in 
others and that there are great differences between the 
various occupations within each social class. This suggests 


2 A list of these will be found in a thesis submitted by the author for the degree of 
Ph.D. in the University of Liverpool in June 1938 under the title “‘ A Study of English 
Vital Statistics with Special Emphasis on Marriage Statistics and Social or Occupational 
Class Differences ” (pp. 93-100). 

* Census of England and Wales: 

1gtt, “ Occupations and Industries,” Part I, Tables 3 and 7, pp. 12-25, 68-74- 

1921, “* Occupation Tables,” Tables 2 and 3, pp. 22-53. 

1931, “‘ Occupation Tables,” Tables 2 and 4, PP. 15-22, 31-35. 
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that, although occupations within each social class may tend 
to marry more or less than those within another, yet there 
are occupations which, either by their own nature or by the 
type of men they attract or by their economic experience, 
may be more favourable or unfavourable to marriage than 
others of the same social class. To show the extent of intra- 
class differences, the median proportions within each class 
are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Mepian Proportions OF MARRIED MEN IN EACH Socrat Ciass, ENGLAND AND WALES, 
IQII, 1921, 1931 

Social Class. 1921. 1931. 
I 873 

Ia 818 83 870 

Is 822 | 7 

II 859 7 874 

52 
v 736 | 748 793 
! 


4. PROPORTIONS OF MARRIED MEN IN THE SOCIAL CLASSES 


When attention is directed to the frequency of marriage 
in the social classes found in each Census, differences are 
found to exist between the classes. In 1911 the classes, 
arranged in order of decreasing proportion, rank as follows: 
Classes II, III, IV, Is, Ia, and V. The proportions of 
Classes II, III, and IV are higher, the proportion of Class Is 
is equal to, and the proportions of Classes IA and V are 
lower than, the proportion of married men found among 
occupied men in the country as a whole. The last propor- 
tion will hereafter be referred to as the “‘ average proportion.” 
With the exception of the difference between Classes III and 
IV, all the differences in 1911 (shown in Table 2) are found 
to be statistically significant. However, it must be noted 
that the differences between any successive two of the five 
first-named classes all lie between the limits 3 to 23, while 
the difference between Classes Ia and V is very great indeed. 
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The Registrar-General made the following statements con- 
cerning the low proportion of Class V: “‘ It is possible that 
in the case of Class V they (the proportions) may not repre- 
sent the facts, for it is evident from the ages of the men em- 
ployed in a number of the unskilled trades that these are 
recruited as life advances by the outcasts from the better-paid 
occupations. So far as this gravitation is due to moral and 
not merely to physical causes (ill-health) it is probably accom- 
panied by the practical dissolution of many marriages which 
are not legally terminated, and the parties to these may 
describe themselves as unmarried. But in any case such men 
from the point of view of legitimate fertility are in the position 
of widowers.”’? If this supposition be true, the proportions 
of Class V have to be considered as somewhat understated. 
The rg11 results obtained in this study and those obtained 
by the Registrar-General in his report on Fertility of Marriage 
agree in singling out Classes Ia (or Ia in the Registrar- 
General’s notation) and V as the least-married classes. But 
it must be observed that the proportions of Class Ia (760) 
and Class V (758) in the Report are respectively lower and 
higher than the proportions of Class Ia (807) and Class V 
(706) in this study; and that in the Report the proportion of 
Class Ia is nearer to Class V than to Class Id (850),! whereas 
in this study the proportion in Class Ia is nearer to that in 
Class Is (825) than to that in Class V._ As to the proportions 
of Classes Is or Id, II, III, and IV, the Report shows prac- 
tically no difference between them, whereas Table 3 shows 
that the proportion of Class II (866) is higher and of Class Is 
(825) is lower than the proportions of Classes III (851) and 
IV (848), which are approximately the same as those given 
in the Report. The differences between the two sets of pro- 
portions are undoubtedly due to the difference in the number 
of occupations included under each class. Perhaps it can be 
claimed that in this study the occupations chosen to represent 


* Census of England and Wales, 1911, vol. xiii, “ Fertility of Marriage,” Part Il, 
PP. bexix—borx. 
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the classes are more homogeneous than those in the 1911 re- 
port on Fertility of Marriage. 

If the claim is justifiable, it can be demonstrated that 
before the 1911 Census, the effective contribution of Class V 
as a whole to the population of England and Wales would 
not be so high as the report on Fertility of Marriage would 
lead one to expect. Applying the method used in the 
Report to calculate the contributions of the various social 
classes, Mr. Carr-Saunders and Mr. Jones arrived at these 
results: ‘‘ If the average number of children surviving per 
married man in Class I is 1-68, in Class II 2-05, and so on, 
and if 829 occupied men out of 1,000 in Class I marry, and 
in Class II 849 out of 1,000 marry, and so on, it follows that 
when considering families of continuing fertility there will 
be, per 1,000 occupied men (married and unmarried) in 
each class, roughly the following relative numbers of legiti- 
mate children: Class I, 1,393; Class II, 1,740; Class III, 
1,974; Class IV, 2,014; Class V, 2,031; Class VI, 1,608; 
Class VII, 2,310; Class VIII, 2,087. It is pointed out in the 
Report that “ this does not mean that husbands aged 45 to 55 
married to wives under 45 had families of these sizes. The 
proportions of men married at 45 to 55 are merely used to 
afford a rough measure of the relative frequency of mar- 
riage.” } 

If, for want of the appropriate effective fertility rates of 
the social classes used in this study, those given above for 
Classes I to V be related to the proportions of married men 
in the same five classes, the contributions would then be: 


Clas I. ° . 1,964 instead of 1,393 
Class II. ° - 1,775 instead of 1,740 
Class III. - 1,974 

Class IV. : - 2,010 instead of 2,014 
Clas V. ‘ . 1,892 instead of 2,031 


The contribution of Class V now lies between Classes II and 
III, a position similar to that shown by using completed 


? Carr-Saunders, A. M., and Jones, D. Caradog, A Survey of the Social Structure of Eng- 
land and Wales as Illustrated by Statistics, 1927, Chapter XX, p. 232. 
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fertility rates of the Report for calculation. This indicates 
that frequency of marriage is quite an important factor in 
determining class differences in contribution to the next 
generation. 

In 1921, although the order of the various classes remains 
the same as that in 1911 found in this study, yet, owing to 
the upward trend of the proportions in all the classes, the 
differences between the successively ranked classes are some- 
what reduced; and, owing to the different rates of increase 
in the classes, Class III has moved up nearer to Class II, and 
Class In, now higher than the average proportion, has moved 
up nearer to Class IV, thus making the differences between 
Classes II and III, Classes IV and Is not statistically signi- 
ficant. As in 1911, the proportions of Classes Ia and V are 
below the average proportion. 

In 1931, the rankings of the classes have changed. Due to 
the more rapid rates of increase of Classes III and Ia, the 
order of the classes according to decreasing proportion 
becomes: Classes III, II, Ia, IV, Is, and V, the proportion 
of Class V alone remaining below the average proportion. 
All the differences between the successively ranked classes 
are statistically significant, except those between Classes Ia, 
IV, and In. Once more, the ranges of difference between 
the successively ranked classes have been further reduced. 


5. TREND OF THE PROPORTIONS OF MARRIED MEN IN EACH 
SocraL C.ass 


The proportions of the several social classes all show an 
upward trend, though the rate of increase is different from 
class to class and from Census to Census. This points to the 
conclusion that marriage has become more and more 
frequent in all social classes during the last few decades; 
in other words, a steadily increasing proportion of the 


population enters into the “ honourable estate’ of matri- 
mony. 
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6. TRENDS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE PROPORTIONS 
OF MARRIED MEN IN ANY ONE SOCIAL CLASS AND THOSE 
IN EVERY OTHER CLASS 


The above results lead to the analysis of the trends of the 
differences between the proportions of any one class and 
those of every other class. Table 2 gives the inter-class 
differences in the proportion of married men. When the 
standard errors of these differences are examined, we find 
that in 1911 all the differences with the exception of the 
difference between Classes III and IV, are statistically signi- 
ficant; in 1921 the exceptions are the differences between 
Classes Is and IV, and Classes II and III; while in 1931 the 
four not-statistically-significant differences are those between 
Classes IA and Is, Ia and IV, and Is and IV, and con- 
sequently between I and IV. 

Considered together, the results of the three censuses 
clearly show that all the differences have an unmistakably 


TABLE 2 


DirFERENCES BETWEEN THE PROPORTIONS OF ANY ONE SOCIAL CLASS AND THOSE OF 
EVERY OTHER SociaL CLass 


Social Class I Ia Ip IV 

II: 1 | 59 4! | 
| go 34 19 = 

3 12 17 om 
| | 26 15 
2 | 27. 31 6 -@ 

3 16 15 21 4 _ — 

IV: 1 36 41 23 8 | (3) a 
2 18 (3) 16 13 

Vii 106 101 119 160 145 142 
2 100 6 | 111 130 127 114 

3 80 8 (| 75 92 96 79 


Note.—Differences that are not statistically significant are enclosed in parentheses. ; 
1, 2, and 3 stand for 1911, 1921, and 1931 respectively. 
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decreasing trend from Census to Census, with the exceptions 
of the differences between Classes Is and III, Classes II and 
III, and Classes III and IV. Moreover, the gaps between 
Classes Ia and I, Classes Ia and IV, Classes Is and IV, and 
consequently Classes I and IV, can be considered to have 
closed in 1931, since the differences between them in that 
year are not statistically significant. The differences between 
Classes Is and ITI do not show a consistent trend; the narrow- 
ing of the gap in 1921 is due to the more rapid increase in 
the frequency of marriage in Class Is, while the slight 
widening of the gap in 1931 is due to the failure of Class Is 
to maintain its higher rate of increase. In 1931, owing to 
the more rapid increase in the frequency of marriage in 
Class III, the differences between Classes II and III, and 
Classes III and IV have widened. In 1911 the proportion 
of Class III is significantly lower than that of Class II; by 
1921 the difference between these classes has become insigni- 
ficant; and by 1931 the proportion of Class III is significantly 
higher than that of Class II. The difference between 
Classes III and IV, though not statistically significant in 
Ig1tI, has become so in 1921 and shows a further increase 
in 1931. 

The narrowing or widening of the gaps between the classes 
stated above can be shown to result from the unequal rates 
of increase in the frequency of marriage in the classes and 
not to a decrease in any ofthem. The indices of the propor- 
tions of the various social classes in the three census years, 
with the proportion of 1911 as base, are presented in Table 3. 
From the results it is evident that Class V (which had the 
lowest frequency of marriage in 1911) shows the highest rate 
of increase from Census to Census; Classes Ia and Is (which 
had a frequency of marriage lower or approximately the 
same as that of all occupied men in the country as a whole) 
show rates of increase higher than that of the entire country. 
On the other hand, Classes II, III, and IV (which had a fre- 
quency of marriage in rg11 higher than that of all occupied 
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men in the country as a whole) show lower rates of increase. 
But the rate of increase of Class III is higher than those of 
Classes II and IV; thus the gaps between these classes are 
widened. 

TABLE 3 


INDICES OF THE PrRoporRTIONS OF MARRIED MEN IN BACH Soctat CLass, 1911, 1921 
AND 1931: IN EACH CLASS THE PROPORTION OF IQII IS TAKEN AS Base 


Social Class. | 1921. | 1931. 
| 
I 100 103 | 106 
Ia 100 103 107 
Is 100 103 104 
II 100 100 101 
Ill 100 102 | 103 
IV 100 100 j 101 
Vv 100 104 | 110 
All classes: 100 102 104 


7. UNDERSTATEMENT OF THE PROPORTION OF MARRIED MEN 
In Crass V 


It has been pointed out that the proportions of Class V 
may have been understated; at present, there is, however, 
no direct way of gauging the extent of this understatement. 
Any attempt at estimation has to depend on indirect evidence. 
If one could obtain the proportion of married men in a 
sample representative of an area in England and Wales and 
compare it with the proportion returned by the General 
Census for the same area, it would be possible to come nearer 
the actual marital condition in Class V for the country as a 
whole. The published results of the Social Survey of Mersey- 
side contain some information which can be used for making 
a comparison along these lines. 

In this Survey a household census was taken of working- 
class families in Liverpool around 1930.1 It took the form 
of household visitation by school attendance officers. It can 
be assumed that this form of investigation would provide 
more accurate information on marital condition than that 

2 See Jones, D. C. (Editor), The Social Survey of Merseyside, vol. i, Appendix, pp. 308-20, 
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TABLE 4 


EstTiMATED PERCENTAGE OCCUPATIONAL DisTRIBUTION OF THE GENERAL Poputation, 
LIVERPOOL, 1931, AND THE HouseHOLp Census PoPuLaTion, 1929-30 


Manual. 
Population. | All. 
Unskilled. Semi-skilled. | Skilled. | 
General?’ . go 20 | 20 | 40 100 
Household Census * 40 26 | 24 COS 10 100 


provided by the General Census, in which the schedules are 
filled by the householders themselves. The relevant results 
obtained in the Survey naturally show that the household 
census population contains a larger proportion of work- 
ing-class families, especially those in Grade 8, than the general 
population. 

In view of the suggestion of the Registrar-General and the 
above findings, the discrepancy shown in Table 5 between 
the two proportions of married men aged 22 and upwards 
may have one of five interpretations. First, the proportion 
of men who are married may actually be higher among the 
working-class than in other classes. Second, although there 
may be an over-representation of Grade 8 (or Class V) in 


TABLE 5? 
Sex Marrrat Conprtion, LiverPooL, 1929-1930, AND 193! 


Per cent. of Men aged 22 and Upwards. 
Group. 
Single. | Married. | tic.) Total 
Sampled population (H.C., 1929-1930) . ; 28 67 | 5 | see 
General population (General , 1931). 30 64 | 6 | 100 
| 


* Reproduced from Jones, D. C., Eugenic Aspects of the Merseyside Survey, Eug. Rev., 1936: 
vol. xxviii, p. 107, Table IV. 
* Reproduced from The Social Survey of Merseyside, vol. i, Chapter 2, p. 18, Table V. 


Grades 1-5 can be described as Non-manual, 6 as Skilled, 7 as Semi-skilled, and 8 a8 


Unskilled; for details of the Survey occupational grades, see vol. iii, Appendix, 
PP- 554-5- 


* Reproduced from Jones, D.C. (Editor), The Social Survey of Merseyside, vol. i, Chapter 
5» P. 101, Table VIII. 
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the proportion returned by the household census, there may 
be at the same time an over-representation of Grades 6 and 7 
(or Classes III and IV) in the same proportion. Since it has 
been found that Class V marry less while Classes III and IV 
marry more than the general population, the difference 


TABLE 6! 


Marrrat STATE AND AGE oF SAMPLED PoPULATION FOR LIVERPOOL OBTAINED DURING 
THE HouseHo Lp Census, 1929-1930, COMPARED WITH MARITAL STATE AND AGE OF 
GenerAL PoPuLATION IN LIVERPOOL, OBTAINED DURING THE CENSUS OF 1931 


Per cent. of Men. 
| 
Widowed, De- | 


| Single. | Married. | serted, etc. 
| 


Household census: 14-19 
Liverpool . | 997 | Og | 0-0 100 
Inner Liverpool . a 995 | 100 
Outer Liverpool . 1000 | OO | 100 
Census of 1931: 
Household census: 20-24 
Liverpool . | | 128 | oo, | 100 
Inner Liverpool . 835 | 165 100 
Outer Liverpool . | | oo 100 
Census of 1931: 
Liverpool | 855 | | or 100 
Household census: | 25-44 | 
Liverpool ‘ | | 759 | 100 
Inner Liverpool . 23°4 52 | 4 100 
Outer Liverpool. . | | 773 | 100 
Census of 1931: | 
Liverpool . | | 274 | 100 
Household census: . | 
Liverpool | 10°2 828 100 
104 | 816 81 | 100 
ter Liverpool . 10°O 5 100 
Census of 1931: 
Household census: . -| 65+ | 
Liverpool . gf 61°5 28-7 100 
Inner Liverpool . a 10°4 30°8 100 
Outer Liverpool . 88 25°0 100 
Census of 1931: 
Liverpool . 11-0 56°5 32°5* 100 


? Reproduced and derived from: Jones, D. C. (Editor), The Social Survey of Merseyside, 
vol. i, Chapter 5, p. 100; Census of England and Wales, 1931, County of Lancaster, Part I, 
Table 14, p. 105. 

* Widowed and divorced only. 
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between the proportions returned by the household census 
and the General Census of 1931 may be due to a greater 
difference between the higher skilled working-classes and the 
general population, than between Class V and the general 
population. Third, there may be an understatement of 
marriage in the returns of the General Census. Fourth, there 
may be an overstatement of marriage in the returns of the 
household census. Finally, there may at the same time be 
an understatement on the part of the General Census and an 
overstatement on the part of the household census. Under- 
statement may be due to the practical, but non-legal, ter- 
mination of many marriages in Class V, while overstatement 
may be due to the inclusion in Grade 8 of cohabiting couples. 

A careful study of Table 6, however, shows that an under- 
statement of the General Census returns appears to be the 
most satisfactory interpretation. In this table, inner Liver- 
pool is contrasted with outer Liverpool because it has been 
found that inner Liverpool is poorer and contains a larger 
proportion of the lower, while outer Liverpool is more 
prosperous and contains a larger proportion of the higher, 
section of the working-class than the general population. 


As inner Liverpool contains an even larger proportion of 


Grade 8 than the household census of all Liverpool, it would 
be justifiable to take the proportions of inner Liverpool to 
represent roughly the marital condition in Grade 8 and those 
of outer Liverpool to represent roughly the marital condition 
in the higher occupational grades, perhaps, especially the 
higher skilled. It can be seen that the results of this table 
entirely agree with the findings in the 1911 Report of the 
Registrar-General on age at marriage and amount of mar- 
riage in the social classes. In the age groups 14-19 and 
20-24, the proportions of married men in inner Liverpool 
are higher than those of outer Liverpool as well as all Liver- 
pool, showing that the unskilled marry earlier than men 1D 
the other occupational grades. But when one takes into 
account both those who have married early and those who 
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married late by studying the figures in the age group 25-44 
and upwards, one then finds that the proportions married in 
inner Liverpool are lower than those for outer Liverpool, 
demonstrating that the unskilled marry less than others in 
the working-class; the proportions for outer Liverpool are 
higher than those for all Liverpool, indicating that the higher- 
skilled workers marry more than others in the sampled 
population. 

A comparison of the proportions returned by the General 
Census with those returned by the household census, how- 
ever, brings out some anomalies. Although in the age 
groups 14-Ig and 20-24, the proportions of married men 
returned by the General Census lie between those of inner 
and outer Liverpool and thus confirm the earlier marriage 
in Grade 8 than in the general population, yet in the age 
groups 25-44 and upwards, the proportions of married men 
returned by the General Census lie throughout below those 
returned by the household census, and in the age groups 
20-24 and upwards the proportions of widowed and divorced 
returned by the General Census are consistently higher than 
the proportions of widowed, deserted, etc., returned by the 
household census. These results seem to indicate a certain 
amount of overstatement of marriage in the household census, 
but there are reasons to believe that overstatement cannot 
account for all the anomalous discrepancies. 

In the age groups 25-44 and upwards, errors of sampling 
cannot explain all the discrepancies, for in these age groups 
not only are the proportions married returned by the General 
Census lower than those returned by the household census 
for all Liverpool, they are also lower than those returned by 
the household census for inner Liverpool, in which Grade 8, 
as shown in Table 4, is very heavily represented. As this is 


the least-married grade, the results show that, in Tables 5 and 


6, the higher proportions returned by the household census 
cannot be largely due to the greater influence exerted by the 
proportions of the higher-skilled classes than the lower. 
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Neither can the extent of the discrepancies be entirely 
explained by the amount of overstatement in the proportions 
returned by the household census. For, although the pro- 
portions returned by the household census for all Liverpool 
and inner Liverpool may be overstated, yet since they con- 
tain a larger proportion of the least-married grade, they are 
not directly comparable with the proportions returned by 
the General Census. If in the proportions returned by the 
General Census, the occupational grades were represented 
in the same way as in the proportions returned by the house- 
hold census, the proportions of Grade 8 returned by the 
General Census would very likely be greatly reduced. So 
the correction for overstatement of the married proportions 
returned by the household census might be more than com- 
pensated by the reductions of the Grade 8 proportions 
returned by the General Census. 

From these considerations it seems justifiable to conclude 
that in Table 5 and in the age groups 25-44 and upwards in 
Table 6, the discrepancies between the proportions returned 
by the General Census are mainly due to understatement in 
the returns of the General Census. R 

If the arguments just advanced be acceptable, it will be 
possible to gauge the extent of understatement in the propor- 
tion of married men aged 45-54 in Class V, England and 
Wales, 1931. Since the amount of possible overstatement n 
the proportion of the age group 45-54 returned by the house- 
hold census may be presumed to be over-compensated by the 
amount of reduction necessary to make the corresponding 
proportion returned by the General Census comparable to 
the former, the difference between these two proportions will 
give a lower limit of the extent of understatement in the re- 
turns of the General Census for Liverpool. The difference 's 
about four married men per 100 men aged 45-54- If this 
difference be taken to approximate the amount of under- 
statement in the proportion of Class V in England and Wales, 
1931, the gap between Class V and every other class would 
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be further reduced, bringing Class V appreciably nearer to 
the other classes. 


8. Errect oF INCREASING FREQUENCY OF MARRIAGE AND 
DecrEASING DIFFERENCE IN FREQUENCY OF MARRIAGE 
WITHIN THE VARIOUS SOCIAL CLASSES 


From the point of view of class differences in contribution 
to the next generation, the increasing frequency, and the de- 
creasing difference in the frequency, of marriage within the 
various social classes are of great importance. If there had 
been no decline of fertility, or if the decline had been uniform 
throughout the various social classes, the effect of these 
trends might be gauged within a fair degree of accuracy. 
But, since there are reasons to believe that the decline 
has not been uniform, their effects can only be roughly 
estimated. 

If it be assumed that the decline of fertility in the lower 
social classes during the last two or three decades has~been 
more rapid than that in the upper, and that, in spite of the 
more rapid fall, fertility still increases with descending social 
class, the effects of these trends would probably be to reduce 
the differences between the contributions of Classes I to IV, 
and to increase the contribution of Class V, thus increasing 
also the differences between the contribution of this class and 
that of every other class. The reduction is inferred from the 
high rate of increase in the frequency of marriage shown by 
Class I, one of the two least-married classes according to 1911 
Census returns, and from the smaller differences in the pro- 
portion of married men shown between Classes I to IV in 
1931 thanin1g11. The increase is inferred from the finding 
that Class V, the least-married class in 1911, has shown the 
highest rate of increase in the frequency of marriage in the 
subsequent censuses. 

If the inference be accepted as sound, it means that the 
effect on contribution produced by the increasing frequency 
of marriage in Class V offsets that produced by the more 
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rapid decline of fertility in the same class. Hence it follows 
that the relatively greater contribution of the lowest social 
class to the next generation of the population remains a 
problem to claim the attention of both statesmen and 
students who are interested in the qualitative aspect of the 
population problem in this country. 


g. CoNncLusION 


From the above analysis of the proportions of married 
men as shown by each occupation or social class during the 
last three censuses, the following conclusions may justi- 
fiably be drawn: 

1. There are differences in the frequency of marriage 
between the social classes. The largest difference is found 
between Class V and the other classes. In 1911 the order of 
the social classes, arranged according to decreasing propor- 
tion, is as follows: Classes II, III, IV, Is, Ia, and V. With 
the exception of Classes III and IV, all the differences be- 
tween the successively ranked classes, though mostly rather 
small, are statistically significant. In 1921 the order remains 
unchanged, but Class III is now not significantly lower than 
Class II, and Class Is not significantly lower than Class IV. 
In 1931 Class III becomes significantly higher than Class II 
and Class Ia becomes higher than Class IV, but the difference 
between Classes Ia and IV is not statistically significant. 

2. Great variation in frequency of marriage is found 
between occupations within each social class. 

3. Frequency of marriage in each occupation or social 
class has shown an upward trend during the last three cen- 
suses. The highest rate of increase is shown by Classes V 
and Ia, the least-married classes as shown by the returns of 
the 1911 Census. 

4. The differences between social classes in the frequency 
of marriage show a decreasing tendency from Census to 
Census, with the exception of the difference between Classes 
II and III and between Classes III and IV. 
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5. There is some evidence that the proportion in Class V is 
understated, and the extent of the understatement is estimated 
to be approximately four married men per 100 men aged 
45-54. Ifthis understatement is removed, the gap between 
Class V and the other classes in 1931 is further reduced. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE INEQUALITY OF THE SOCIAL 
CLASSES. By Gunnar Landtman. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co. 1938. Pp. xv + 444. ais. 


The almost universal existence of inequality, as an institution, within 
groups living in social harmony and displaying, as a rule, remarkable 
internal solidarity in their antagonism towards other groups, is a 
baffling phenomenon which offers to the sociologist some of the most 
difficult, and yet most fundamental, problems in his field of study. Con- 
troversy has raged both over the origin and over the nature of this 
inequality ever since men first became self-conscious about their social 
systems. In contrast to the heat that the subject has so often generated, 
Professor Landtman’s study of it is cool and dispassionate, as all 
scholarly studies should be. In a sense he steers clear of controversy. 
For the more ardent controversialists usually aim at establishing a single 
cause, to the exclusion of all others, whereas Professor Landtman 
presents us with a variety of origins. This may be disappointing to the 
partisan and other lay readers. It is quite acceptable to the sociolo- 
gist, provided that the variations can be shown to be distributed on 
some logical principle and not haphazard, as though scattered over the 
world by the hand of chance. 

And that is where lies the weakness of this book. The variations are 
listed, but only rarely are they allotted to any social pre-conditions with 
which they might appear to be specially linked. Where the subject 
of investigation is the origin of something as universal and as primitive 
as social inequality this is admittedly a very difficult thing to do, 
because the pre-conditions cannot be directly observed. The historical 
method can seldom, if ever, be employed to discover how inequality 
first appeared in any society. The comparative method must be used 
instead, and in the comparative method a careful classification of the 
social units compared is indispensable if any conclusions are to be 
reached. The citing of instances to illustrate each phenomenon is not 
enough. However many of them are strung together in text or foot- 
notes, they represent but a small fraction of the possible cases, and they 
cannot show how prevalent the phenomenon is nor in what type of 
society it prevails. A great advance was made on this old-fashioned 
style of anthropology—which proceeds by assembling lists of examples 
out of the available literature of the subject—by the well-known work 
of Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, a work to which, curiously 


* The Material Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. 1915. 
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enough, Professor Landtman makes no reference. Another common 
defect of the method of collected instances is that too little attention is 
paid to the necessity of establishing the credentials of the authors cited. 
The eighteenth-century traveller, the nineteenth-century missionary, 
and the twentieth-century anthropologist are all given equal weight. 

Take, for instance, the well-established fact that smiths are in many 
primitive societies a group apart, almost a caste. How is this to be 
explained ? In the first place the attitude towards them needs subtle 
analysis, for in some cases respect and awe seem to predominate, in 
others contempt. It is precisely in such matters that the observations 
of the casual traveller may be misleading. Secondly, sometimes there 
is evidence to show that the smiths are of different tribal origin to the 
rest of the community, sometimes there is not. Thirdly, in some cases 
iron is believed to exercise a beneficent magic, in others it is regarded as 
dangerous to sacred things. Careful scientific handling of the material 
here might possibly lead to some tentative correlations, but the reader 
of Professor Landtman’s chapter on the subject finds that he must do 
the sorting and sifting himself before he can see even the glimmer of a 
hypothesis. 

These criticisms apply to the first and more general part of the book. 
When he turns to consider the special cases of priesthood and slavery, 
Professor Landtman’s treatment is far more thorough and satisfying. 
His examination of the processes by which are established an order of 
priesthood and a class of slaves is full of interest, and his classification 
of the forms these institutions may assume is exceedingly helpful. 

His general position is that there are two ways in which inequalities 
arise. On the one hand there is conquest, or the more peaceful 
amalgamation on unequal terms of two distinct social groups. On the 
other there is the process by which the prestige won by personal dis- 
tinction—such as prowess in war, magical power, skill in some trade, 
or wealth—becomes hereditary and acquires an institutional character. 
He further argues, and rightly stresses this point, that social stratifica- 
tion is fundamentally tripartite. The central position, which, as he 
puts it, “‘ represents the level of social equilibrium,”’ is occupied by the 
ordinary freemen, or, in later parlance, the citizens. Differentiation 
downwards produces slavery and differentiation upwards produces 
nobility. There may be only two classes in a society but, if so, one of 
them must be a class of ordinary freemen. No society can consist 
only of nobles and slaves. The réle of conquest in the creation of 
classes is therefore limited, because it produces a double, not a triple, 
division. It may give rise to slavery or to nobility, but not to both at 
once. The triple division might, of course, be produced by a series of 
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conquests, but it seems unlikely that so widespread a social phenome- 
non should depend for its existence on a sequence of accidents. Besides, 
as Professor Landtman’s work shows, the evidence for spontaneous 
internal differentiation is overwhelming. T. H. Marswatt, 


WOMEN SERVANTS OF THE STATE, 1870-1938. By Hilda 
Martindale, C.B.E. Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


The period covered by this book, written by a distinguished woman 
Civil Servant who retired a short time ago from a high position in the 
Treasury, begins with the entry of a few hundred women into the service 
of the State on the transfer to the Post Office of the staff already employed 
by the telegraph companies, and ends with the employment of women in 
the State service in scores of thousands, serving in practically all the 
departments and battering at the doors of the few sections from which 
they are still excluded—administrative posts in the Defence Departments 
and posts in the Diplomatic and Consular Services. 

The author does her best to tell the story objectively, and she never 
goes further than to say, “‘ Some people think,’’ when she wishes to state 
the arguments for women’s demands which are stil] unsatisfied, but she 
cannot conceal her pride and delight in recording the advance of the 
tide and in describing the way in which it has surmounted or swept aside 
the barriers it has encountered. With so much to tell of hard-won 
triumphs over prejudice, timidity, and vested interest by women servants 
of the State, it is inevitable that Miss Martindale should write as one of 
these herself and, in spite of her effort to remain objective, should give 
the impression of stating a case and of giving historical proofs of its 
soundness, the case being that women are equally capable with men of 
filling the posts in the civil service, from lowest to highest, and should be 
allowed to compete for them, and participate in the duties attaching to 
them, on equal terms. 

The earlier appointments of women in the service were either to posts 
deemed to require members of that sex to carry out the duties, as for 
example the inspection of factories where women and girls were employed, 
or to departments like the Post Office in which there were large blocks of 
routine work, on which women could be employed as separate staffs 
under the supervision of their own sex. It was the War which opened 
doors and broke down barriers, and gave women the opportunity of 
proving their capacity for sharing in the general work of the departments 
and mixing freely with the male staff, without detriment to the work or 
disaster to morals. 

Miss Martindale describes the stages by which, since the War, emanci- 
pation has been extended and established; and she gives a clear account 
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of the way in which the difficulties of assimilating staffs composed of the 
two sexes have been faced and to a great extent overcome. She brings 
cumulative evidence to support the conviction of herself and her fellow- 
women civil servants that, except in the comparatively few posts where 
sex is obviously a factor to be considered, this factor should be regarded 
as a matter of complete indifference: the State will be equally well served 
whether men or women are employed, and therefore no discrimination 
should be exercised. 

Miss Martindale, indeed, goes a little beyond this. She suggests that 
women have special qualities, such as intuition, moral courage, and a fine 
conscientiousness, which enable them to “ bring their own special con- 
tribution ” and to “ render their special service.” The employment of 
women in the departments has, she says, borne out that the happiest 
condition is attained when “‘ masculine and feminine influences work in 
harmony.” But surely it is dangerous to introduce considerations of this 
kind into an argument for making all posts equally accessible to men and 
women. Once innate characteristics, feminine or masculine, are 
postulated, it may be desirable to distinguish posts for which the re- 
spective special qualities are required; and there is an end of the prin- 
ciple of indifference to sex. It would be ungracious, however, to press too 
hard this lapse from logic, which may be a concession to facts the full 
significance of which has not been realized: sufficient to agree that Miss 
Martindale has amply demonstrated the main point—that, so far, the 
service has not suffered, while women civil servants have enormously 
benefited by the enlargement of their sphere. The way in which they 
have risen to the opportunity is a devastating reproach to their ob- 
structors, whatever may be the final outcome of the policy, now officially 
adopted, of “‘ a fair field and no favour.” 

In her interesting presentation of the case for the widest employment 
of women in the public service, Miss Martindale does not attempt any- 
thing like a sociological study of the subject: she is content to write as a 
woman civil servant, concerned only with the efficiency of the service and 
the careers of the women employed in it. In doing this, she has appar- 
ently not been troubled by reflections on the causes or consequences of 
the social trends which have manifested themselves in the desire of great 
numbers of women to find employment where celibacy is assured a re- 
latively comfortable livelihood, with release from anxiety about old 
age. The civil service is of course only one of the fields in which this 
movement has taken place, but it is one of the most important. The 
expansion of careers for women has accompanied the changes in domestic 
relationships and the decline in the birth-rate which are outstanding 
features of modern social life. Miss Martindale does not attempt to 
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relate these several social phenomena in any thorough-going way. 
Necessarily, however, she deals with two points where the employment of 
women by the State raises questions of direct social interest—first, the 
Telation between men’s and women’s pay, and, second, the question of 
retirement from the service on lage. 

On both these points she records what has happened, and describes 
the present position, without definitely revealing her own opinions on the 
compromises which have been effected and are now in operation. But she 
makes it clear that women have accepted with reluctance the latest salary 
arrangement, which imposes a differentiation between men’s scales and 
women’s at the maximum, with the provision that the difference shall not 
exceed twenty per cent. 

On the question of the “ marriage bar” there is not the same un- 
animity among the women staff. Miss Martindale herself comes very 
near to endorsing the view of “ some women ”’ that retirement on marriage 
should be compulsory in the lower ranks of the service but, to avoid the 
waste of an expensive training and valuable experience, not in the higher 
ranks (where already retention can be authorized if it is regarded as 
specially justified). The ground stated for the retirement of the lower- 
paid is that, on account of the monotony of the work, it is desirable in the 
interest of efficiency to have a steady stream of new entrants. It would 
not be surprising if the lower ranks should scent an element of “ class” in 
this distinction. 

Both these matters, pay and marriage, clearly pass beyond purely 
service considerations into the region of larger social issues, but Miss 
Martindale does not pursue them there. She does not, for instance, at 
cuss the proposal, made from time to time, that the case for ‘‘ equal pay 
should be linked with the question of the introduction of family allow- 
ances; nor does she contemplate the possibility of the question of the 
marriage bar being associated with the general question of the decline 
in the country’s population, now almost certainly impending. As ° 
description, however, of the present position of women in the civil service 
and of the stages by which they have reached that position, Women Servants 
of the State is wholly admirable, being lucid, interesting, accurate, and 
charmingly good-humoured. A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL MOVEMENTS: A Psycho- 
analytic View of Society. By Pryns Hopkins, M.A., Ph.D. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1938. Pp. 284. 10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Hopkins starts with a short historical introduction to the science 
of psychology, and this leads him to a discussion of the principles on 
which the Freudian theory is based. He then turns to the question of 
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ethics. Here he reveals himself as a hedonist: he rejects the heresy of 
John Stuart Mill in distinguishing between qualities of pleasure, and he 
revives once more the push-pin and poetry controversy. Unfortunately, 
in presenting his case he abandons push-pin and substitutes gluttony, 
which he then compares with poetry. This makes his case easier, 
because he can call to his aid the effects of gluttony on the digestion, and 
its deprivation of others of their share. But to abandon push-pin in this 
way is hardly playing fair. 

Having established his hedonism, Dr. Hopkins next turns to questions 
of social behaviour and offers an explanation for them in psycho-analytic 
terms. He begins with cruelty, and says that his purpose is to relate 
blood sports, the treatment of criminals and violent crimes generally to 
Sadism. He describes different forms of cruelty, showing similarities 
between them: he eliminates various explanations for their existence 
and is left with the view that they exist because of the delight that is felt 
in the infliction of pain. 

Next he takes the problem of war. He points out that there are a 
variety of motives to account for it, but that the most important are 
Sadism and the Oedipus complex. In war the enemy becomes the 
symbol for the father: one is encouraged to mutilate, to maim, and to 
kill him. Furthermore, one’s own country (presumably whether it is 
referred to as motherland or fatherland) becomes identified with one’s 
mother. ‘“ Unconscious fear of an assault on our mother, therefore, is 
largely responsible for the clamour that our country shall be ‘ protected ’ 
against potential evil father-figures by the largest army or navy or air- 
fleet which we can wring out of the taxpayers” (p. 131). To the lay 
reader this analogy is not very convincing. 

Dr. Hopkins then turns to the question of excrement. He gives a few 
illustrations of the interest which infants may show in their excrement, 
and he continues, ‘‘ Such facts as these make clear the overwhelming 
interest which an infant takes in its excretory processes, and how this 
interest survives in one form or another into adult life’ (p. 140). It is 
true that the illustrations he has given may validate the first part of the 
sentence, but as they are all concerned with children it is hard to see the 
logical justification for the second part. 

Dr. Hopkins then goes on to trace the development of generosity in 
the adult. He points out that the infant is encouraged by mother or 
nurse to produce excretion, and that he is praised if he produces gener- 
ously. “ The product is his first love-offering to his mother, and she 
accepts it as such’ (p. 140). The infant then substitutes mud and sand 
for feces, and he tends to make frequent presents of mud or sand to his 
parents. Later the interest passes to dirty bits of paper, and to gold. 
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Thus generosity is explained as the giving of symbolic paper or gold or 
other things instead of the archetypal anal production. Tidiness and 
parsimony, constructive ability and obstinacy follow from extensions of 
the argument. Anal activity underlies them all. By way of illustrating 
his point, Dr. Hopkins maintains that the researches of Julian Huxley 
have shown “ that the nest-building of birds is apparently, in its origin, 
a series of gift-bringings by each bird to its mate” (p. 154). Un- 
fortunately he does not mention the researches of any other scientific 
worker who may have shown that the mother bird or the nurse bird use 
all their arts to train the baby bird in habits of cleanliness, encouraging 
him and praising him if he produces generously. Without the necessary 
intervening link the analogy is meaningless. 

Towards the end of the book there is a discussion of smoking, to which 
Dr. Hopkins objects. It is written as powerfully as the rest of the book, 
and I hoped while I read it that he had put forward his views violently 
so that he could explain the mechanism, the complex, or the eroticism 
which forced him to maintain them. Had he done so, from the know- 
ledge that he has of his own mental processes, it would have provided a 
useful means by which the layman could have evaluated the validity 
and weight of the opinions expressed earlier in his book of the forms of 
neurotic behaviour that human beings betray. J. M. BLacksurn. 


FOOD PLANNING FOR FOUR HUNDRED MILLIONS. By 
Radhakamal Mukerjee. Macmillan & Co., 1935. Pp. 240. 75. 64. 

THE REGIONAL BALANCE OF MAN. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. 
University of Madras, 1938. Pp. 313. 8s. 

TRENDS OF AGRICULTURE AND POPULATION IN THE 
GANGES VALLEY. By Birendranath Ganguli. Methuen, 1938. 
Pp. 295 + 6. 18s. 


Professor Mukerjee, whose energy and versatility have become a by- 
word in India, has written the first two of the books to be here reviewed, 
and inspired the third. Food Planning for Four Hundred Millions forms an 
important contribution to our understanding of many of India’s funda- 
mental social and economic problems, and covers a wider field than its 
title directly indicates. It presents a lively and readable discussion of 
many social problems of widespread present-day interest in other 
countries besides India. 

Professor Mukerjee undertakes a systematic examination of the relations 
between population, agriculture, and nutrition in India, and in so doing 
makes a number of interesting estimates—e.g. of India’s population 
capacity, under certain assumptions, and of the existing extent of food 
shortage—and establishes a number of novel indices which help to 
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illustrate his thesis and to enable international comparisons. His 
examination of Indian diets in various regions, and formulation of 
regional “‘ food standards” are of particular interest. Here he uses to 
excellent advantage his wide knowledge of recent dietetic work in many 
countries, and shows much common sense and ingeniousness in applying 
the principles involved to his particular case. He makes, for instance, 
ample allowance for the smaller needs and lower metabolism of an 
Asiatic, as compared with a European population, in preparing his 
dietetic standards. The inadequacy and unreliability of Indian statistics 
are now universally recognized, and the basis and results of some of 
Professor Mukerjee’s calculations may well be questioned. But he 
makes out a strong case for his general diagnosis and main conclusions. 
It is undeniable that many millions are suffering from malnutrition, 
and that the trend of productive capacity and population growth is 
such that—unless some drastic change occurs—the situation will become 
still more serious in the near future. Professor Mukerjee goes so far as 
to estimate that if the masses received even the minimum diet necessary 
to provide a subsistence capable of maintaining efficiency, some forty-eight 
millions would receive nothing at all. The “ population problem ” 
undoubtedly forms India’s fundamental problem, and there is much 
strength in Professor Mukerjee’s argument that, in the absence of conscious 
control of population growth, other remedies—however admirable in 
themselves—are bound to be inadequate. 

The Regional Balance of Man is a still more ambitious but much less 
successful book. Professor Mukerjee attempts to present a synthetic 
view of an immense subject before detailed regional studies of a repre- 
sentative nature have been made. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
he has not succeeded in formulating what he calls an “* ecological theory 
of population ”’—by which he apparently means one which demonstrates 
the principles determining the size, density, and distribution of the 
population of the world. Much spade work will have to be done in 
analysing the relations between the size and density of population and 
physical and social environment in various types of regions before 
generalization can prove successful. As it is, Professor Mukerjee is 
mainly preoccupied with Indian conditions, and takes most of his 
detailed examples from one region—the Ganges Valley. This leads 
him, in tracing the course of density development, to stop short at a 
point where pressure on subsistence checks the growth of population 
and even tends towards a slight decline before the establishment of 
what he calls the “ equilibrium ” as contrasted with the “ optimum ” 
population, instead of extending his analysis to what occurs when 
social changes lead to a threat of depopulation—as is now the case in the 
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West. His work also illustrates the dangers of analogy. One cannot __ 
help feeling that he has wasted time and effort on his long and learned, 
but often irrelevant and inapplicable, dissertations on the “ population 
behaviour ”’ of insects and animals. After all, mankind differs funda- 
mentally in important and relevant respects from the rest of the organic 
world, and analogies which ignore this fact lead us nowhere, and may 
even prove positively misleading and dangerous. In general, the book 
shows much learning and a lively imagination, but presents somewhat 
vague concepts in a chaotic profusion of technical terms. Moreover, 
the unrevised publication of material originally presented in the form of 
lectures has entailed much unnecessary and wearisome repetition. 
Professor Mukerjee’s suggested criterion of “ optimum density,” however, 
deserves discussion. He defines “‘ optimum population ” in terms of the 
highest average expectation of life. ‘The mean duration of life 
among men,” he says, “is affected both by poverty and a luxurious 
mode of living, and the highest productivity is the result of the highest 
average longevity, which, therefore, may be regarded as the norm from 
the economic as well as from the biological and moral standpoint.” 
The advantage is that “ the average expectation of life is a tangible and 
measurable factor, and it shows a clear relationship with the size of 
population, human and subhuman ” (p. 33). 

Mr. Ganguli’s study of the Ganges Valley supplies one of the many 
regional studies which must be undertaken if, eventually, an ecological 
theory of population is to be formulated. The author has carried out a 
careful, detailed study, and discusses many interesting topics, such as the 
potentiality and results of irrigation and double-cropping in India. 
Unfortunately the method pursued, which is to examine district after 
district from a similar viewpoint, though admirably systematic, necessarily 
involves much repetition and makes tedious reading. The value of the 
work to the general reader would have been greatly enhanced by 4 
final chapter summarizing the main conclusions, whilst it may be sug- 
gested that a comparison of diets and physiques in the various regions 
might have revealed interesting correlations affecting the conclusions to 
be drawn as to desirable lines of development. Vera ANSTEY. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. By A. A. Goldenweiser. Geo. Harrap & Co. 1937: 
18s. 


Lecturers on Social Anthropology are still searching for a perfect 
textbook. Their subject is a difficult one to teach. Much of its value 
as an introduction to the Social Sciences is its wide comparative sweep—its 
contrast of different social forms and human values from the Solomons 
to South Africa for instance, or Siberia to the Sudan. Yet data so varied 
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is exceedingly hard to present. Long lists of comparative usages grouped 
under special headings (Marriage, Law, Government, etc.) bewilder 
and tax the student’s memory without giving much concrete idea of the 
working of any particular institution in different cultural contexts or of 
any one society as a functioning whole. On the other hand, generaliza- 
tions based on a detailed and graphic description of one particular 
culture, while easier to assimilate, fail to give the broad comparative 
viewpoint which is so stimulating at the outset of a sociological course, 
and mere statements of those general laws of evolution, diffusion, culture 
contact, etc., with which anthropologists have so largely dealt, are valueless 
without concrete data selected from over a wide field. For a textbook some 
compromise solution is necessary. In some ways Goldenweiser’s new book 
fulfils this need satisfactorily. In other ways it still falls short of the ideal. 

The book was intended as a revised edition of the author’s Early 
Civilization, a work which has long been popular among elementary 
students. This earlier version, published in London in 1926, gives a 
simple descriptive account of five different cultures (Eskimo, Tlingit, 
Haida, Iroquois, Baganda, and Central Australia), together with essays 
on some separate aspects of society, such as economics, art, religion, social 
organization, etc., and a short discussion of some early anthropological 
theories such as those of Spencer, Fraser, Wundt, Durkheim, Levy Bruhl, 
and others. The new book follows a similar plan, but there is a good deal 
of useful additional material, and descriptive matter drawn from the 
most recent field monographs such as those of Margaret Mead and 
Fortune, and the whole is written in a more lively and convincing style. 

The book opens after the fashion of most modern American textbooks 
on anthropology, with some chapters on the nature of human culture, 
and the distinctions between race, language, and culture itself. These 
chapters form an excellent introduction and convey difficult matter 
clearly and well. The author next deals with man’s adaptations to 
different environments and has added to the material in Early Civiliza- 
tion some interesting sections on art and invention in primitive society. 
His decision to illustrate most of his general points from three or four 
different societies provides just that compromise solution which I have 
suggested is necessary in a textbook of this kind. Thus the account of 
Eskimo culture really gives a living picture of the unusual and interesting 
primitive people, and the selection of descriptive material from Maori, 
Australian, and certain North American Indian cultures enables the 
student to visualize different social types. There are some useful 
chapters on Mana, Totemism, and Shamanism, and a clear and com- 
prehensive treatment of clan and family organization. The book ends 
with some discussion on anthropological theories, and a good short 
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account of culture in relation to environment, and a restatement of the 
Diffusion controversy. 

Where the book still falls short of the ideal is in its failure to give an 
idea of the integration of different aspects of human culture, or to analyse 
the major social institutions in a way that would give the elementary q 
student a thorough understanding of the nature of society itself. Some ; 
of the chapters on social organization such as those on property, division 
of labour, government, etc., are rather sketchy, and it must be confessed 
that the book reads rather like a collection of stimulating essays than 
an organic whole with a single thread running through it. It will cer- 
tainly rank as one of the best available textbooks, but its lack of theoretical 
cohesion makes it disappointing in some respects. | AUDREY RICHARDS. 


SYMBOLISM AND BELIEF. By Edwyn Bevan. Allen & Unwin, 
1938. Pp. 391. 155. net. 

This volume contains the Gifford Lectures delivered by Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan at Edinburgh in 1933 and 1934, the delay in publication having 
been caused by the hope that in the interval it might be possible to 
develop or modify them in the light of fuller evidence and knowledge. 
Actually, however, they are now printed little changed from the form in 
which they were delivered, apart from the sequence and the omission of 
four lectures on image-worship. , 

In devoting the series to an examination of the relation of symbolism 
and truth in religious thought and expression, Dr. Bevan attacks a pro- 
blem of the first magnitude, and one which has long exercised the minds 
of philosophers, theologians, and anthropologists. Of the two different 
kinds of symbols, those with which he is here concerned are the ideas by 
which in religion what lies outside the range of the sensible world 1s 
represented in symbolic form. ‘ No cogent rational inference can be 
made from the world to what is outside it,” and all modes of speaking 
about God which are in any sense anthropomorphic are symbolical or 
poetical metaphors, though those which attribute to Him “‘ characteristic 
of the human mind and spirit are, if not literally true, at any rate much 
nearer the reality.” An intelligent theist to-day would hold, it is con- 
tended, that his conception of God was less symbolic than that of the 
primitive man who thought of God as literally “a person in human form 
living in the sky.” But, nevertheless, it is not possible altogether to 
escape from this type of thought and expression, and it is this fact which 
forbids the construction of any proofs of the being of God which are 
absolutely irrefragable. Consequently, in Dr. Bevan’s opinion, the chief 
grounds for belief in God rest on an “ exigence of the human spirit 
which is meaningless apart from religious faith. 
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The lectures are discourses on Height, Time, Light, and Spirit, the 
Wrath of God, Pragmatism, Rationalism, and Mysticism considered his- 
torically, anthropologically, and philosophically. The enormous wealth of 
the author’s knowledge of the Hellenistic material is brought to bear upon 
the concepts in a most illuminating manner, and in his philosophical 
treatment of the problem of Time, his attitude conforms in many respects 
to that adopted by Canon Brabant in his recent Bampton Lectures at 
Oxford, though, as is explained in the Preface, the present lectures were 
written before this book appeared. The time-process Dr. Bevan thinks is 
not merely the way in which the human mind apprehends a timeless 
Reality, as is so often asserted by philosophers. Though a distinction has 
to be made between Time as an order of succession and the sense of 
duration, Time is none the less real, and God’s eternity is not timeless 
in the manner assumed by Scholastic theology. 

This is scarcely the place to discuss the philosophical implications of 
these lectures, but readers who are interested in the most ultimate 
problems that can engage the human mind will find in these pages much 
food for thought. Though lucidly written and free from academic 
obscurities, the book, as may reasonably be expected of Gifford Lectures, 
makes a good deal of demand on the concentration of the reader, and 
presupposes some general background against which to place the com- 
plex and controversial questions brought under review. E. O. JAmEs. 


THE FUTURE OF MERSEYSIDE. By W. G. Holford and W. A. 
Eden. 1937. 25. 6d. 


Professor Holford and Mr. W. A. Eden have together contributed a 
most thoughtful and candid addition to the series of studies comprising a 
social survey of Merseyside. This volume—modest in price and format— 
is nevertheless of particular interest and significance for all concerned 
in the complicated machinery of local government and especially the 
preparation of schemes under the Town and Country Planning Act. It 
comes, too, at a time when every kind of democratic institution is being 
urged to overhaul its organization and take more positive steps towards 
effective constructive action. 

The story of statutory planning in Merseyside is unhappily the same 
story as that elsewhere in Britain, where a multitude of local authorities 
is each attempting, with inadequate staff and funds, to plan its own small 
fragment of territory and dovetail its local pattern with the wider mosaic 
of regional and national development. 

The authors first make a critical analysis of the main provisions of the 
local planning schemes in the Liverpool region, and they show clearly 
how the pressing needs of the poor and highly congested districts can only 
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be met at the expense of other neighbouring districts where undeveloped 
land is still (or was in 1937) available for playing fields and other open 
spaces. The tremendous variation in rateable values and the produce ofa 
penny rate as between one district and another intensifies the problem 
not only of providing the much-needed green belt round Merseyside, 
but also the thorough reconstruction—long overdue—of the central area 
of Liverpool itself. 

As the authors say in their conclusions, ‘“‘ If even a beginning is to be 
made in the proper planning of Merseyside, the planning must be under- 
taken by a single body having authority over the whole region.” This 
is precisely the essential first step now being advocated by a number of 
people for the Greater London region if ever the uncontrolled growth of 
the Metropolis is to be tackled seriously. Liverpool and its adjoining 
districts might take the lesson of London to heart before it is too late, for 
whereas London twenty years ago might have secured a substantial green 
belt within ten miles of Charing Cross at a reasonable cost, the London 
County Council and the Home Counties are spending millions to save 
a very inadequate girdle of open spaces as far out as twenty miles from 
the city. 

The authors make some constructive recommendations for the con- 
stitution of the Regional Government required for Merseyside. Such 
a body would need powers to deal in a large way with planning 
problems, with transport, the adjustment of rating, and the spreading of 
the burden entailed by the provision of some fifty square miles of open 
space (recreational or agricultural) immediately necessary for the it 
millions of population in Merseyside. Local authorities would still 
retain their powers to administer local affairs, but, manifestly, unless some 
such form of Regional Government is set up, the planning schemes now 
in operation or in course of preparation will never solve the fundamental 
problems created by the nineteenth century Jaisser-faire, nor will they 
— the proper environment for a re-vitalized and happy community 

This little volume contains some clearly drawn maps and diagrams 
illustrating the authors’ researches and proposals, including a large folding 
map showing the progress of local planning schemes up to the end of 
1936, which itself emphasizes the sincere but unco-ordinated attempts at 
planning one of Britain’s largest cities. W. Harpinc THOMPSON. 


THE PROBLEM OF LEISURE. By H. W. Durant. George Routledge 
& Sons. 10s. 6d. 


“ Leisure,” Mr. Durant reminds us, has only recently been recognized 
as a “problem” in this country, although it had previously been 
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“investigated ” both here and in their own country by citizens of the 
United States. Since its recognition it has been discussed, in certain 
circles at least, almost ad nauseam. But little progress has been made, 
unless the activities of the commercial agencies controlling the 
“machinery of amusement” can be called progress. The problems 
associated with a general increase of leisure time and with differing 
conceptions of the function of leisure in our civilization are likely to 
remain urgent and important. The Problem of Leisure is a notable 
contribution to this general discussion. 

Yet it opens with a promise it unfortunately does not fulfil. Its first 
two sections, “ Leisure in the Machine Age” and “ Leisure in our 
Society,” are most stimulating and raise great hopes of the book as a 
whole. They are, however, less concerned with leisure itself than—if 
the separation can be justly made—with the conditions in which it has 
come to be a major social problem. The replacement of the ethic of 
work by the ethic of leisure is suggestively considered from the points of 
view of its causes and immediate effects; its connexion with the 
development of mechanized amusements ; its place in individual and 
group psychology; and its impingement upon different social groups 
(the treatment of the unemployed being perhaps less satisfactory than 
that of the others). So far the book is one of the most challenging 
social documents of recent years. ’ 

Mr. Durant is most suggestive on the part that money plays in our 
conception of leisure. His discussion of the influence of our aristocratic 
civilization upon our idea of leisure is illuminating. “‘ The nobility 
have,” he summarizes, “‘ created patronized organizations for leisure and 
have determined the popular attitude to recreation, causing it to be 
regarded as the end of existence.” He is also particularly interesting 
upon the influence of women on leisure pursuits and of the absence of 
work upon their own lives. ‘“‘ The similarity in the case of the middle- 
class women in the different countries is that the main integrating force, 
work, is mostly absent from their lives.” 

Thereafter follows a decline. The next section, “‘ The Machinery of 
Amusement,” opens with a discussion of the cinema almost in keeping 
with the first part. Perhaps a little more explicit attention might have 
been given to the manner in which the cinema has replaced the day- 
dreaming, and hence the imaginative faculties of its “ fans.”” One re- 
members the old tale about the average movie being a Hollywood mag- 
nate’s idea of what a Middle-Western girl thought Paris was like, and one 
wishes that Mr. Durant might have given more space to this perhaps most 
important of all social aspects of the cinema. 

“ Football ” is frankly disappointing: a short summary of statistics, and 
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not always the most suggestive statistics at that. “ Racing and Gam. 
bling ” is an historical discussion of a developing legal and social attitude 
to these subjects—but not much more. 

The treatment of “ Organisations for Leisure ” hardly goes beyond a 
list of the main groups included under this title with short and discursive 
statements of their aims and functions. ‘“‘ The Outlook for Leisure” is 
again disappointing. Mr. Durant has little more to suggest than that 
municipalities and trade unions should be more effective in this field. 
Particularly, he thinks, they might serve to break down the sense of 
patronage involved in many voluntary leisure organizations. He also 
makes the not very original suggestion that the present position could be 
improved if the quantity of work were spread more evenly over the 
population, but he says nothing of the obviously great problems of 
organization involved in such a change. 

The last half of the book is well enough as an elementary survey of 
various ways in which leisure is used. It goes little further; and indeed 
the subject has been better handled in various surveys in which “ leisure” 
is but part ofawhole. The first half is, on the contrary, a most challeng- 
ing essay on our present discontents, and there are few who will manage 
to read it without finding it stimulating to and provocative of thought. 
Mr. Durant is to be congratulated on having condensed so much excellent 
thinking into so short aspace. One can only wish he had allowed himself 
a little more room for the remainder. Harotp Kino. 


SOCIAL INTEREST: A CHALLENGE TO MANKIND. By Dr. Alfred 
Adler. London: Faber & Faber, 1938. Pp. 313- 105. 6d. net. 


The late Dr. Alfred Adler’s well-known views are presented for ’ 
last time in this series of essays. Here, as in his other books, he emphasizes 
the necessity of interpreting psychological phenomena in terms of the 
individual life-histories of the people who are manifesting the symptoms. 
General principles, such as organ inferiority and over compensation for 
inferiority feelings, in themselves of great importance, must be interpreted 
for each patient in terms of his own life-history. This is the fundamental 
axiom of “Individual Psychology.” The title of the book is not, 
perhaps, well chosen. It actually consists of a collection of essays 0? 
behavioural problems with suggestions as to their causation in different 
cases, illustrated by some case-histories. The threads connecting each 
of the essays are not always very obvious, and the book consequently 


suffers from a somewhat disjointed presentation. But the essentials of 


the Adlerian theory are to be found within its pages. An appendix 
contains a list of suggestions which may be used to guide individual 
psychologists in interviews with their patients. | J. M. BLACKBURN. 
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A HISTORY OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. By Charles A. Ellwood. 
Prentice-Hall. New York. $2.60. 

This is an account of the work of the chief social philosophers from 
Socrates to Lester F. Ward. It gives a brief biography of each, followed 
by asummary of the theories and a short criticism. It contains a great deal 
of information, which, so far as I can check it, is, in general, accurate, 
though neither the interpretations nor the criticisms seem very original 
or very profound. A more serious matter for criticism is the almost com- 
plete lack of any account of the social and political conditions which gave 
rise to the various theories described. It might, therefore, be more 
correctly described as a dictionary of social philosophers than as a history 
of social philosophy. Even from this point of view there are serious gaps. 
I find it strange, for instance, that there is no mention at all of Bentham, 
Miil, and the Utilitarians. But as a book of reference it will undoubtedly 
have a certain utility. G. C. Frevp. 
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